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“Variety is the mother of enjoyment’ 


DISRAELI 


Variety demands a place for Bonanza, Sunday after- 
noon’s popular Western drama series; as well as a place 
for International Celebrity Concert, presenting classical 


music performed by the greatest artists of the day. 


Choice makes television grow Choice keeps television free 
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Portrait of the Week— 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY got back from his meeting 
with Mr. Khrushchev in Vienna and told the 
American people that ‘no advantage or con- 
| cession was either gained or given.” Mr. Khrush- 
| chev got back home, too, and danced the cha-cha 
| and kissed the girls at an Indonesian party in 
| Moscow. Mr. Macmillan was asked eight 
| questions in the House of Commons about the 
ltalks that he had had with President Kennedy 
land did not think it would be in the public 
interest to make a detailed statement on the 
specific points raised 





* 


|THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT Officially asked the 
| Austrian Government if it would be ready to 
provide a permanent United Nations headquarters 
in Vienna—a more formal version of proposals 
already made in New York and regarded as a 
forerunner of official approaches to the United 
Nations itself. Houses. flats and a factory were 
destroyed. and a number of people killed, in a 
Paris landslide: a few days later ten people were 
killed in a Paris battle between police and Alger- 
ians. There were clashes in Zanzibar, too, when a 





| state of emergency had to be declared on election 
day because of fighting between Africans and 
Arabs, in which more than sixty people were 
killed. The Cypriot Supreme Court decided that 
: Cypriot could not be extradited. and the British 
Government thus failed to secure the return to 
England of a man wanted to face a murder charge. 
in the Dominican Republic not Amurath an 
Amurath succeeded. but Trujillo Trujillo. 


\N AMERICAN NUCLEAR SUBMARINE, Scorpion, 
sailed into the Clyde for exercises. and eight 
Soviet submarines and a tender sailed through the 
English Channel! on their way to the Baltic from | 
their Albanian base, which it was widely believed | 
they had abandoned because of - strained | 
relations between Albania and the Soviet Union. | 
Portugal objected to a Security Council debate 
on the situation in Angola. and the new South 
African Government said that it would post | 
troops in South-West Africa, which ‘belonged’ to 
South Africa. 


— | 


MR, BUTLER PROMISED to amend the Licensing Bill 
so that drinks could not be sold on or near a | 
notorway; it was actually proposed to make it | 
legitimate to drink up to as late as 10.30 on a 
Sunday. There was an unsuccessful attempt to 
negative an amendment permitting local option 
in Wales on Sunday opening, in the course of 
which it was said that some Welshmen preferred 
Guinnesses to Genesis: this dangerous allegation 
was made by a member with a Welsh name. 
Elwyn Jones, safely sitting for an English con- | 
Stituency. 


* 


HOUSE MORIGAGE INTEREST went up and so did the 
| price of cigarettes. with bread to follow. Teachers’ 
| pay went up, too, but not enough to satisfy the 

teachers. The Duke of Kent got married: Profes- 

sor Jung died: Miss Dorothy Perkins swam the 

Channel; and Sir Thomas Williamson announced | 

his retirement from the general secretaryship of 

the National Union of General and Municipal 

Workers. Mr. Norman Collins, a chief architect 

of independent television, and deputy chairman | 

of ATV, write in a NUT booklet that ‘the over- 
whelming mass of letters we get are illiterate. 

They are ungrammatical. They are execrably 
| written. ... All they write for are pictures of film 

stars, television stars. or asking why there are 
|not more jazz programmes. Mr, Collins said he | 
| held teachers very largely responsible for this 
| state of affairs; and the Evening Standard said 

that if Mr. Collins were to replace Sir Robert 

Fraser, the nation would benefit enormously. 
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KENNEDY’S TRAVELS 


RESIDENT KENNEDY’s Grosvenor Square 
ees was compounded of what at first sight 
were the orthodox encomiums: ‘a great Com- 
monwealth . . . its influence persuasive through- 
out much of the world, and ‘a people of courage 
and energy whose judgment is respected. They 
were not quite so lavish as those he had used 
in Paris; but there, the bouquet had to be more 
subtly garnished to tickle the palate of a de 
Gauile. Yet. why the choice of the Embassy for 
his homily? “You are working for a country, 
he told them, ‘which is associated with us, believ- 
ing in the same principles in which we believe’ 
and so on. But surely this is something the 
Embassy staff could ordinarily be expected to 
know? 

There is no direct evidence that President 
Kennedy was deliberately giving a pep talk, 
discreetly veiled: but in view of developments 
since his election it would not be surprising if 
this was his intention. British anti-Americanism 
is endemic here, like hay fever, annoying but not 
dangerous. American anglophobia, on the other 
hand, has more sinister antecedents: and the 
President may well have decided that he must 
scotch it early. For that it has increased since his 
election there can be no doubt: not, admittedly, 
anglophobia in the old Colonel McCormick 
sense, but in the form of a growing irritation 
with British ways. 

It arose first over Laos. Quite a widespread 
American attitude has been that the Communists, 
playing on Mr. Macmillan’s desire to be a world 
figure, deluded him into working for a spurious 
cease-fire there, Knowing that it would give them 
time to gain effective control over the country. 
Then there was Cuba. Curiously, it is the Ameri- 
can liberals who have been most offended; they 
recall that they went out of their way to smooth 
things down after Suez, even arguing that it was a 
blunder rather than a crime; yet here were fellow- 
liberals in Britain vocally condemning the inva- 
sion of Cuba with sadistic relish. And, inevitably, 
it was the Embassy staff here who felt the first 


wave of exasperation. Though most of them are 
anglophile, they are much less inhibited 
under the new President about expressing any 
discontents which may arise with English life and 
politics than they have been at any time since 
Kennedy pére was in residence. 

Inevitably, American correspondents in Lon- 
don have been reflecting this disenchantment. 
They have, for example, reported many rumours 
that the British Government would like to 
appease Khrushchev over Berlin. There is no 
evidence that any move has been made by the 
Government in this direction: nor has there 
been any public campaign for it outside the 
Beaverbrook press—apart from a silly article in 
the Guardian a few months ago, which can 
hardly have been taken seriously. Yet the 
rumours persist: and the current issue of the 
US News and World Report bluntly suggests that 
‘Macmillan is replacing de Gaulle as the difficult 
one for the US.” 


also 


* 

The latest manifestation of this feeling was 
James Reston’s dispatch in the New York Times, 
which has since been given something of a critical 
mauling over here—and with some justification: 
the latest National Opinion Polls survey shows 
over 70 per cent. support in this country for 
joining the Common Market, which hardly 
accords with ‘the new isolationism’ that Mr. 
Reston claimed to have found here: and as for 
‘the rising pacifist spirit. all the indications are 
that it has been waning for months, much to 
Mr. Gaitskell’s relief. Still, as we suggested last 
week, the fact that Mr. Reston used ill-chosen 
examples does not necessarily mean chat his 
hunch was wrong; it may only be that he wrote 
his dispatch too soon after his confabulation 
with the Ambassador—for Mr. David Bruce has 
himself not been in this country long enough to 
have any very clear idea of political and social 
trends. Yet Mr. Bruce can be assumed to know 
a hawk from a handsaw; and it is worth examin- 
ing the charge of isolationism a little more closely 
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—particularly in relation to Britain’s contribution 
to the Western Alliance. 

Britain, Mr. Reston complained in his article, 
assumes that she can end her national ser- 
vice yet expects America to keep her draft; 
and her representatives, though they speak 
eloquently of the principles of collective security, 
show little evidence of putting the principle into 
practice. As it happened. within a week of this 
being published the Minister of Defence made a 
trenchant speech to the Assembly of Western 
European Union urging ‘much greater inter- 
dependence and co-operation in every sphere of 
defence’ and going on to say that Britain will 
play her part. It is precisely this kind of humbug 
that irritates the Americans. When things are 
going smoothly, of course, they do not pay much 
attention to it; as their assumption has long been 
that the European allies cannot be relied upon 
for a practical contribution to the defence of the 
Alliance, they are not greatly perturbed even 
when, year after year, NATO remains a skeleton 
army. But when things are not going so well, 
when a Laos or a Berlin or a Cuba presents 
difficulties, then it is profoundly irritating to hear 
lectures on political morality from a country 
which has signally failed to fulfil even its own 
limited defence commitments. 

It is not as if there is any indication of a 
change of heart at Westminster; in fact, there will 
soon have to be yet another shamefaced admis- 
sion of our inability to provide adequate forces 
for NATO and elsewhere. Last week it was 
reported that one of the recruiting schemes on 
which the Government had pinned great hopes— 
the giving of lavish inducements to National 
Servicemen to become Regulars—had failed. 
This leaves the Government with the choice of 
raising the ante still further, which the Treasury 
would view with disfavour, or again reducing 
garrison strengths, which would make a farce of 
strategic planning. The Government could, of 
course, introduce selective conscription; but it is 
hard to see it risking anything so politically 
unpopular. 

* 


If there is a mild outbreak of anglophobia, 
then we have only ourselves to blame. The col- 
lapse of the Government’s defence plans repre- 
sents only one of its failures; linked with it is the 
heel-dragging over the entry into Europe—for a 
united Europe is needed, apart from its other 
advantages, to provide the political unity, and 
the economic strength, to make the Western 
Alliance effective. There is recognition of this, 
particularly among the younger Conservatives at 
Westminster; some of them are thoroughly 
depressed by so much evidence of floundering. 
When they watch the Prime Minister make his 
bumbling airport speech of welcome to President 
Kennedy—from notes, as if he were trying to 
parody Beyond the Fringe: when they read Mr. 
Butler’s effusions in Madrid; when they listen 
to Mr. Watkinson’s cant about Britain’s defence 
effort, they can hardly blame Americans for feel- 
ing that Britain has become parochial and 
isolationist. Yet it is not true. The Government 
may have lost its way—and the Opposition, still 
more hopelessly; but the British people are still 
heart and soul with the Alliance. To regard the 
anti-Americanism of the extremes, Right and 


Left, as representative is to fall into an old 
error; for all their noise, they count for very 
little. 

If President Kennedy’s travels bring any bene- 
fit, it will probably be from the first-hand evi- 
dence they have given him that behind the 
apparent isolationism or unco-operativeness of 
some of his European allies there is so strong 
a desire, among the people of Europe, for a 
strengthening of the links with America—though 
the metaphor has been so unmercifully abused 
by politicians that it becomes almost embar- 
rassing to apply it. That he has persuaded 
Khrushchev, or de Gaulle for that matter, to do 
anything which either of them would not have 
done but for his personal persuasion, is im- 
probable; but commentators who travelled with 
him appear to be in general agreement that he 
has emerged more confident for the clear signs 
that the Alliance does not exist on paper alone. 
In the choice (it appears to have been Ken- 
nedy’s as much as anybody's) of David Ormsby 
Gore as British ambassador in Washington, he 
has acquired one of the more sensible, though 
consistently self-effacing, of the younger Con- 
servatives; one better qualified than most to keep 
him in touch with what is really being thought in 
England. Is it too much to hope that the impend- 
ing ministerial reshuffle will bring a few more 
men of like mind, and like ability? 


North and South 


HERE is no conceivable justification (T. R. M. 

Creighton wrote in the Spectator last week) 
fcr allowing Southern Rhodesia’s intractable 
problems to hold up the possible and promising 
political development of Northern Rhodesia. Yet 
it is clear that this is just what the Federalists 
propose to do, if they can. It may be necessary, 
they argue, to impose a constitution which would 
please no one in the North, in order to spare 
Southern Rhodesia the choice between associa- 
tion with an African-dominated North and seces- 
sion from the Federation, so that ‘this great inter- 
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racial experiment’ may continue. This argument 
is as myopic as the sort of Home untruths we 
heard lately in a different context from Lisbon 
—commendation, for instance, of Portugal's 
‘policy of integration’ as it has been practised 
as a just and equitable system must have lowered 
Britain’s credit with every African who heard 
of it. The Federation cannot claim to be inter- 
racial if its continuation depends upon preferring 
white prejudices to black aspirations. or if the 
Federal idea is loathed and resented for this 
reason by nearly all Africans everywhere—as it is. 

Britain has promised again and again that in 
no circumstances will Federation slow down the 
political advance of the North (Mr. Lyttelton 
gave the House solemn and repeated assurances 
of this in 1953); yet now the Federalists contradic- 
torily say this must happen if Federation is to 
survive. The only effect of its survival will be to 
project Southern Rhodesia’s acute racial conflicts 
upon the North; far from promoting inter- 
racialism, to stir up racial strife—as has been 
tacitly admitted by the granting of an African 
majority to Nyasaland, where elections are to be 
held around July 27. 

Dr. Banda’s victory and Nyasaland’s secession 
are a foregone conclusion. Northern Rhodesian 
Africans dislike Federation just as much; only 
because of the copper mines, and of Welensky’s 
desire to keep a Federation to be Prime Minister 
of, do the Federalists wish to deny them the 
means of expressing it. But, as Mr. Creighton 
recalls in his second article this week, there is a 
very historical division between the Rhodesias— 
far greater than between Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. If Nyasaland is allowed to secede, 
then there can be no holding the Rhodesias 
together on terms dictated from the South: any 
attempt to impose them can only lead to the 
emergence of Congo and Angola-style revolu- 
tionaries, in place of Kenneth Kaunda. Having 
brought Northern Rhodesia so far, it will be a 
tragedy if we cannot now carry the transference 
of power from White to African hands to a 
peaceful conclusion. 
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K und K in Wien 


From 


aDIO Moscow said that the fault for the 
R lack of enthusiasm at the station to meet Mr. 
Khrushchev lay with the Viennese press, which 
had confused its readers by spreading tales of 
changed arrival time. True, a report appeared 
days before the Russian arrival that it would 
take place at noon instead of five in the after- 
noon, but this was also to be heard on the Czech 
wireless and television. In fact, the Russians had 
been so secretive, as usual, that people really 
did not know until Friday midday when the train 
would arrive. They must have known that Mr. 
Khrushchev would get a cool reception, as he 
did a year ago; and they were probably glad of 
a little confusion over the time of his arrival. The 
demonstrative red-flagging of the tiny Com- 
nunist Party were exactly what they did not 
want; they wanted to be affectionately greeted 
by the populace, but in spite of a brilliant sum- 
mers day. there was no affection and little greet- 
ihe leader ot a delegation of the Supreme 
Soviet, in Austria to study parliamentary pro- 
cedures, had suggested in his farewell speech only 
the day before (and the remark was certainly not 
by chance) that Vienna would be an ideal place 
for the headquarters of the United Nations; no 
doubt the intention was to endear Mr. Khrush- 
chev to the vain Viennese, who are inclined to 
think of their city as the ideal place for anything 
ind everything. But even this failed to change the 
ittitude of the population to the Russians. 

(he attitude of ordinary people in Vienna, in 
fuct, is still dictated by events sixteen years ago 
when nearly a third of the female population of 

s city were raped seriously enough by Russian 
troops to need medical attention and therefore 
to appear in the public health records—the actual 
umber of rape cases is, of course, not known. 
[hose women and girls and all their families can 
hardly feel anything but aversion for Russians. 
On Mr. Khrushchev’s last visit here, press and 
radio agreed to ignore him. They could not do 
that this time without ignoring President Ken- 
nedy too. But the wireless commentary on Mr. 
Khrushchev’s arrival, though perfectly urbane, 
was a little masterpiece of double-meaning. 


* 


The Kennedys arrived in a streaming rain- 
storm. The President was greeted with enthus- 
ism on his arrival to call on the Austrian 
President, and everyone was very keen to see 
Mrs. Kennedy. But having seen Vienna crowds 
vhen they were really excited, I would describe 
their reception as courteously pleasant. I had the 
impression of near-indifference; an inability to 
believe that much can come of all this to-do. For 
it is important to distinguish between the matters 
yn Which Mr. K and Mr. K could take (and even 
keep) decisions between themselves which have 
iny validity in the real world, and the much 
larger number of matters on which they cannot. 
{hey have talked of South-East Asia—they may 
even have agreed; but will agreement make any 
difference to events there? That China has a 
tamine on its hands makes the Chinese more 


SARAH GAINHAM 


VIENNA 


and not less likely to go in for foreign 
expansion. 

They might conceivably have agreed on Berlin. 
But here they want different things; and they 
have taken up fixed positions from which they 
cannot withdraw. It would be a good thing if 
the East European countries did make a peace 
treaty with East Germany (DDR), though East 
German reports that such a treaty is about to 
be made are not so much evidence of it as signs 
of pressure being put by the East Germans on 
the Russians. But an Eastern Treaty would make 
no real difference to the German question. The 
only solution to the Berlin ‘problem’ which, it 
cannot be said too often, is both crucial and 


artificial, is to modify the stringency of Com- 
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munist rule in East Germany. If people were not 
so desperately unhappy there they would not use 
Berlin as a backdoor escape from each new 
attack on their ordinary lives by their govern- 
ment. The revolution in Hungary failed, and 
could not have succeeded; but the Russians were 
forced to grant the rebels enough of their de- 
mands to make life more bearable there. A 
milder regime in Eastern Germany would be to 
the advantage of everyone concerned, including 
the Russians and the West Berliners 


The two Chiefs of State had in all ten hours 
to talk, ten hours halved by translation, and of 
which two were taken up with eating and drink- 
ing luncheon, though of course they may have 
continued talking with their mouths full. Even 
if they were speaking the same language, in the 
literal sense. and even if they meant remotely the 
same things by the words they used it seems un- 
likely that much of the world’s ills were disposed 
of in that time 


Ideas of State 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


HE respectable liberal dogma that officers 
bp just there to obey and be obeyed is 
suffering a good deal as the generals, colonels 
and majors come up for trial—the bitter fruit 
of the April mutiny in Algiers. The dogma works 
fairly well while armies are just there for the 
defence of national frontiers in the most limited 
sense of the term. You cannot, for instance, easily 
imagine a crisis of military morale like the 
present French one in, say, Switzerland. But that, 
after all. is because the army is not simply a 
blind instrument of government in Switzerland. 
The fundamental assumptions of national policy, 
citizenship and military function are in such a 
case identical. There would indeed be no such 
crisis in France if the army had simply been 
defending /a patrie in the intimate elementary 
sense in which this was, and perhaps still is, 
described in the Manuel du Gradé de l'Infanterie. 
The particular crisis in the French Army grows 
out of the process of decolonisation, but it might 
arise out of the use of an army in any pro- 
longed international action, or in any conflict 
based on ideologies. 

After all, the French Army was ordered to 
put down the rebellion. It authorised to 
assure Algerian villagers, as it had already assured 
that it would protect them 
against any avenging return of the Algerian 
rebels. Men have not only been dying and kill- 
ing, but engaging their honour in this assurance. 
It is a shock for an army to hear the Chief of 
State declare, after nearly three years in power, 
that he has long believed that the sovereignty of 
Algeria was inevitable. For what then was the 
army giving and taking lives? 

There is a further ground for moral crisis in 
the French case. President de Gaulle gave the 
example of disobedience when he set up the 
flag of Free France on June 18, 1940. In the 
trials that followed liberation only fifteen years 
ago it was the men who had obeyed orders who 
were tried for treason, men like Admiral Esteva 
and General Dentz, who faithfully obeyed the 
nearest thing to a legitimate government that 


was 


Vietnamese ones, 


PARIS 


France had possessed in 1941 and 1942—that of 
Marshal Pétain. It is no mere chance that of the 
first officers to appear before the supreme military 
court set up to punish the mutineers of last April 
two—Challe, the principal military leader of the 
mutiny, and St. Marc, the 
Foreign Legion regiment which occupied the 
principal state buildings in Algiers, had both 
fine records in the resistance of 1940-44. Like the 
present Chief of State, they had been mutineers 
during those years. 


commander of the 


The problem is the more acute when you com- 
pare the men in the dock and their sympathisers 
with the loyal officers who appear before the 
court. Most of these have been curiously second- 
rate; their motives for loyalty have in several 
cases been almost avowedly prudential. The com- 
parison would be even more disadvantageous, 
perhaps, if the best mutineer officers were com- 
pared with the average middle-class Frenchman 
who has rallied to de Gaulle so as to escape the 
necessity of having political convictions and of 
making sacrifices for them. At least the officers 
in the dock took a risk 

All this in no way alters the fact that the ideas 
for which the mutineers took the risk are at best 
1960s and at the 
damnable. The defence of ‘French Algeria’ has 


impracticable in the worst 
involved the French army in the practice of tor- 
ture and tyranny on a wide scale, as well as that 
of many human virtues. It has involved France 
in an unnecessary conflict with the whole Arab 
world and helped to push the Arabs towards 
revolutionary solutions. It has helped to bring 
breakdown of 
France. (Most forms of normal political freedom 


about the free institutions in 
still exist in France, but without political institu- 
tions, or perhaps the political will to sustain and 
guarantee them.) 

The damnable worst of the ideas represented 
by the mutineers has not so far been represented 
in the dock. The charge has not been so much 
the defence of European settlers’ privileges, for 
which few of the officers have shown sympathy 
It has been the attempt to manufacture a doctrine 
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compounded of Communist tactics and reaction- 
ary forms of Christianity. Mao Tse-tung provides 
the tactical wisdom, inclusive of brainwashing 
and torture. The political conceptions derive from 
Maurras’s catholicism for atheists, but with 
republican instead of monarchical forms. (The 
extremists, military and civilian, of North Africa 
have throughout used a political terminology 
derived either from the French republican tradi- 
tion or from the Resistance.) 

It is to be hoped that when the plotters and the 
ideologues come up for trial, this, the most 
dangerous side of the mutiny. will be brought 
out. It is men like Godard and Lacheroy, inven- 
tors and fermenters of these new doctrines and 
inculcators of them by ‘psychological warfare,’ 
who are the most dangerous element in the April 
plot just as they were in that of May, 1958. But 
they would not have been so dangerous if there 
had not been such a lack of attractive and inter- 
esting ideas on the other side. The Fourth 
Republic had no ideas for the solution of its 
colonial problem except the gradual extension of 
France to absorb its colonies. It had not a suffi- 
cient supply of ideas to sustain its own life. The 
Fifth Republic has at least aligned itself with 
the general historic movement as far as overseas 
territories are concerned—and that with rapid 
imaginative adjustment, except in Algeria where 
the presence of the army, and the State’s own 
commitments to the army blocked progress. But 
on what ideas is it based itself? It is a republic, 
but without republican vitality; a monarchy, but 
without the name and the anointing oi]. One of 
the difficulties of schoolteachers under the Fifth 
Republic is to give an intelligible account to 
schoolchildren of the constitution and the prin- 
ciples that inspire it. This, after all, has something 
to do with the April mutiny. We have perhaps 
mocked enough at the indoctrination of the 
Communist armies. In any State where the army 
is expected to make daily sacrifices it must under- 
stand the ideas of the State sufficiently to give 
them its general consent. Otherwise things are 
likely to end in a coup d'état or the court- 
martialling of some of the best soldiers. 











~~, 
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The State of the Federation 
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2. Southern Rhodesia 


Sy tT. B. Bs 
He fatal inconsistency that doomed the 
Federation before it was born is that 


Southern Rhodesia belongs by its history and 
tradition in the South African orbit, not to the 
more progressive British colonial empire. It was 
conquered and occupied by Rhodes’s pioneers 
(Occupation Day is still a white national festival). 
The majority of its 220,000 Europeans accept 
white domination and racial segregation as 
axiomatic, just as most South Africans do, and 
are terrified of abandoning them. Having become 
in 1923 a self-governing colony with an all-white 
parliament and government, it reflects these 
typically South African attitudes at every level 
of administration, law, economy and society. 
The Northern Territories, founded upon the con- 
ceptions of trusteeship and African paramountcy 
which are producing African self-government 
all over the continent, have no common political 
or constitutional language with such a country. 
No form of Federation can succeed until the 
basic racial assumptions of Southern Rhodesian 
life have altered. 

Such change can still happen there peacefully 
(as it probably no longer can in the Union) for 
two principal reasons: first, European belief in 
white domination is purely pragmatic; it works 
conveniently for Europeans, whereas to the 
Afrikaners it is divine revelation, exclusively en- 
trusted to their tribe, the foundation of their 
self-respect. When it ceases to work and black 
governments begin to function satisfactorily in 
neighbouring territories, white attitudes may 
change in Southern Rhodesia. Second, the ratio 
of whites to blacks is much lower, making their 
false position inherently less defensible. But it 
will be a long and painful process of experiment 
and adjustment, probably involving economic 
recession and more inter-racial hostility (not, one 
hopes, hostilities) rather than the less troubled 
development now possible in the North. 
Federation, whose economic advantage to the 
South will be increasingly outweighed by its 
political disadvantages, cannot arrest it. It is 
deleterious to Southern Rhodesia no less than to 
the North to complicate her difficult course by 
tying her up in an unviable political association 
of incompatibles. 

The general run of Southern Rhodesian Euro- 
pean opinion—there are some liberal and far- 
sighted individuals, but too few to give a lead— 
has perceived only in the last two years that it 
must face a real African demand for equal rights. 

The Dominion Party, lately described by the 
Central African Examiner as ‘this preposterous 
band of diehards without a constructive idea but 
with a stubborn, unreasoning resistance to any 
form of progress,’ with probably more Euro- 
pean support than any other, including the gov- 
erning UFP, proposes repressing it completely, 
in the manner of Verwoerd. It objects to the 
minute concessions of the Sandys proposals and 
favours secession, though for reactionary reasons. 

The Central Africa Party (Garfield Todd) 


CREIGHTON 


would make concessions to Africans, but has no 
electoral chances, having a tiny following 

Sir Edgar Whitehead’s governing United 
Federal Party (autonomously distinct from 
Welensky’s Federation organisation) has in- 
creasingly precarious electoral support. It recog- 
nises grudgingly and unenthusiastically that 
something must be done about the political, 
economic and social grievances of Africans, but 
is determined to keep dominant power in white 
hands. It thinks it has found in the Sandys con- 
stitutional proposals a formula for apparent 
African advance which will leave effective power 
and privilege to the Europeans and be acceptable 
to a white electorate basically opposed to change. 
It may well be wrong; the chances of its defeat 
in the July referendum are not much below evens. 

The National Democratic Party, with a few 
white and many black members and a pro- 
gramme of equal rights and universal suffrage, 
has rejected the Sandys plan. Initially Joshua 
Nkomo, leaning over backwards to be con- 
ciliatory, accepted them, causing the enduring 
danger of a split in the party. But he recognised, 
with his followers, that they give Africans so 
much less than their justified claim—or their 
natural rights—as to be unacceptable. The NDP 
knows that the limited concessions it does make 
are concessions under duress from a party which 
is inherently illiberal and pledged to a white 
supremacist electorate. Since they provide for 
the removal of nearly all Britain’s existing 
powers over Southern Rhodesia (to sweeten the 
pill for the Europeans so as to keep Whitehead 
in office) they inspire no confidence in the future: 
for London alone has induced Whitehead to go 
as far as he has and restrained him from 
‘stronger’ measures against African movements 

The Sandys proposals give Africans just 
enough political rights to create the illusion of 
political influence while withholding any real 
power—fifteen members in a house of sixty-five 
where no black man has yet sat and a franchise 
still overwhelmingly weighted in favour of Euro- 
peans. Proposals on the crucial land issues (fifty 
million acres for 220,000 Europeans and con- 
siderably less for three million Africans, an 
acute shortage of African farming land, no 
African landowning in urban areas, insufferable 
restrictions on African residence and occupation 
of premises) are the most limited and niggardly 
imaginable in the circumstances. The machinery 
for guaranteeing civil rights applies only to 
future, not to past legislation, which already 
denies most of them to Africans. There is, in 
fact, as much repressive 
against Africans in Southern Rhodesia as in the 
Union, mostly introduced in the last few years. 
Scandalously, several African Congress leaders 
detained in 1959 are still in prison without 
charge or trial. Recently Sir Edgar imposed a 
ban on all Central Africa and National Demo- 
cratic Party meetings in African rural areas, 
paralysing half the political life of the country 
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LIFE HAS 
HIDDEN 
DEPTHS 


There’s more to life than meets the landsman’s eye: much more, for three- 
quarters of the world is covered by ocean—challenging, capricious, and a 
hard taskmaster for those who make their living by it. But science gives 
the sailor powerful help. At I.C.I.’s Brixham research station, scientists 
study the effects of sea air and salt water on ships and their gear. Specially 
tough marine paints are one result; another, ingenious anti-fouling 
compositions, which slowly release a chemical compound to repel the 
barnacles that are always seeking lodgings below the water-line. To 
trawlermen, I.C.I. means ‘Terylene’— the polyester fibre that’s made into 
nets that stand up magnificently to the rough-and-tumble of the sea- 


bottom. When the sea is the enemy, I.C.I. scientists are staunch allies. 
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by one arbitrary act. He can never gain African 
confidence by such means. Antagonism between 
government and most of the governed will en- 
dure for years whether he wins the referendum 
or loses it to the DP. 

It can be argued that the Sandys proposals are 
the best Britain could have hoped to make of a 
bad job, that she could not have forced more 
regarding the franchise or land on the reluctant 
Europeans. But since they offend against every 
liberal principle which Britain is applying else- 
where, might it not have been better to drive a 
harder bargain for liberalism even if it meant 
alienating Whitehead and the Europeans and 
losing the referendum for him? It would at 
least have made Southern Rhodesian Europeans 
aware of their isolation from the rest of the 
world on racial issues and shown the Africans 
that Britain was on their side. Though the Sandys 
proposals are a mealy-mouthed compromise, 
they are the most that white opinion will accept, 
but they will not lead to further constitutional 
advance—the only thing that could solve 
Southern Rhodesia’s problems. 

Southern Rhodesia’s tragic dilemma is that 
European opinion cannot move fast enough to 
meet reasonable African demands. That it is 
moving at all gives ground for ultimate hope. 
The prevalent view today is, ‘We know white 
supremacy must end, but not in my time.’ A 
few years ago it was, ‘Never.’ But the minimum 
African demand is for immediate parity leading 
quickly to an African majority (which would 
not at present victimise Europeans, but after 
a few years’ further frustration may develop 
militant leaders who will). The two are irrecon- 
cilable. And meanwhile the country is drifting 
into an acute financial crisis which neither 
Federation nor secession can solve. Political 
stability and real prosperity cannot be hoped for 
until Europeans can accept that the majority 
of the population are Africans with rights equal 
to their own. Till then, bitterness is certain and 
violence possible on both sides, and Britain 
should at all costs retain the power to step in 
and set things to rights in case the situation 
becomes uncontrollable, both in the interests 
of Europeans and for the sake of the country 
as a whole. 


Cuban Aftermath 
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1. Tractors for Men 


From D. 


N the usual indiscreet way of this charming 
| eto I heard about the proposal to ex- 
change American tractors.for Cuban prisoners 
before it was made public. I was attending a 
meeting of the richest and most impressive of 
American unions, the United Automobile 
Workers, and the absence of their president, 
Walter Reuther, had to be explained. It was not, 
of course, explained from the platform or, as 
the Americans, with their deeper classical trad- 
ition, usually put it, from the rostrum or podium. 
But the news went round. And as far as I can 
judge, the general mood was approval. (I know 
that at least one important executive of the 
UAW objected, but I’m trying to give the gen- 
eral impression I got.) 

But when the proposal was made public, all 
the sluices of rage, moral indignation, all the 
cries of ‘Munich’ (usually from people who 
heartily approved of Munich at the time) de- 
scended on Mrs. Roosevelt and Mr. Walter 
Reuther. (Oddly enough, comparatively little fell 
on Dr. Milton Eisénhower, the president of 
Johns Hopkins University and the brilliant mem- 
ber of the Eisenhower family.) And, of course, 
the proposed transaction gave the ‘loyal oppo- 
sition’ a chance to attack President Kennedy, for 
everybody knew very soon that the deal had his 
approval and was, in part, an initiative from the 
White House. So we had the usual yells about 
being ‘soft on Communism.’ We had numerous 
allusions to a transaction in the Peninsular War 
in which Napoleon was supposed to have 
bartered pigs for French prisoners. (Although I 
know a lot more about the history of this war 
than most Americans and, I’m willing to assert, 
any senator, I had never heard of this trans- 
action. Was it after Baylen? Perhaps Senator 
Styles Bridges could tell me?) More, but not 
much more, to the point was the transaction in 
which Eichmann was supposed to have offered 
Jews for trucks. Letters, so the newspapers re- 
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Td like to have my ploughshare beaten back into a sword again.’ 


W. BROGAN 


WASHINGTON 
ported, were overwhelmingly hostile to ‘selling 
America’s honour,’ ‘paying blackmail, 

six millions of Cubans into slavery to save twelve 
hundred,’ etc. Senator Dodds of Connecticut was 
his usually vehement self. All of the numerous 
Americans who don’t really accept the fact that 
the world outside the United States exists, joined 
in the act. To borrow a phrase from Macaulay 
‘Exeter Hall set up its bray.’ (In case Senator 
Dodds doesn’t get the point, Exeter Hall was a 
violently Protestant organisation which objected 
to Irish Catholics like his ancestors being given 
political rights.) 


There were, of course, 
The Lansing State Journal, published in the 
capital of Michigan and not notably friendly t 
either President Kennedy or Mr. Walter Reuther 
or to Mrs. Roosevelt, published an admirabk 
editorial on the subject. Mr. Ed Murrow made 
an astute and, I think, effective defence of the 
policy, pointing out that it brought out some of 
the least agreeable features of the Castro regime. 
(The fact that ‘the Chief’ didn’t apparently 
know the difference between a bulldozer and a 
tractor was the subject of ironic comment in 
Detroit where, if they may not know as much 
about the higher hooey as some distinguished 
English censors, they at least know the differ- 
ence between a tractor and a bulldozer. They 
even know that the utility and the price differ a 
good deal.) 


‘selling 


voices of reason 


But the aftermath of the Cuban fiasco is re- 
vealing, alarming—and encouraging. There are 
still highly intelligent Americans who think that 
the expedition was a good thing because 
opened our eyes.’ I’m not at all clear what it 
opened American eyes to, except to the disastrous 
inefficiency of the Central Intelligence Agency 
The CIA, in the healthy American fashion, is 
now a joke. ‘My broker’s advice is so bad that 
I think he must belong to the CIA.’ (In less dig- 
nified circles, ‘broker’ is replaced by ‘bookie.’) 
Never again will the secret du roi be taken a 
seriously as it was only a few weeks ago. Doub 
about the infallibility even of J. Edgar Hoover 
is now openly expressed. And, indeed, it goe: 
further than that, for the American press reports, 
n> doubt wrongly, that there are people in 
England who wonder if MIS and MI6 don't 
recall Lestrade rather than Holmes. This is no 
doubt malice designed to cover up the American 
sense of failure. 


For that sense is widespread. I suspect (with- 
out any inside knowledge) that it begins in the 
White House. At a time when President Kennedy 
needed all the cards to enter into a poker game 
with the other Mr. K, he has had his hand 
Stripped. It has, of course, been even more 
seriously stripped by the outbreak of the War 
of the Rebellion (the correct legal and, I think, 
moral title of what is commonly called the 
American Civil War). But Cuba was bad enough. 
For it revealed illusion in very high places or 
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bad information purveyed to very high places. 
There never was any substantial reason to expect 
that Cuba wanted to be liberated from Castro. 
Perhaps it should. Perhaps Egypt ought to have 
wanted to be liberated from Nasser. The 
expedition was so badly planned, executed and 
lied about, that it almost made Suez look bril- 
liant. And there is plenty of reason to believe 
that the White House has learned the lesson. I 
have. never expected to agree with General 
MacArthur, but if it is true that he told President 
Kennedy, after the debacle, that Cuba was quite 
unimportant and that unless there was hard 
proof that there were Russian submarine bases 
in Cuba or missile launching pads on the island, 
there was nothing to worry about, I’m for him 
for once. 

| suspect that the two Castros and Senator 
Guevara will make a mess of the Cuban 
economy, but why not let them? Yet the 
American public, as far as I can sample it in 
iirports, buses, taxis, barber shops, bars and 
private houses, is not willing to let Cuba alone. 
Oddly enough, the President’s popularity was 


never higher than after the Cuban fiasco. He 
was doing something. | doubt very much that 
Mr. Kennedy takes this optimistic view. 

But—and this is the important but—in all the 
discussions of Cuban ‘blackmail,’ nobody has 
noted that the men involved are not American 
citizens, but brave and no doubt foolish Cubans 
who were encouraged in a preposterous expedi- 
tion by the American Government and _ in- 
competently briefed and trained by its ‘secret’ 
arm (the secret headquarters of the CIA is about 
the size of Versailles). When I hear senators 
holding forth on their resolute defiance of Castro, 
I reflect that not one of the captives is a voter 
in Connecticut or Illinois or New Hampshire, 
to choose states not quite at random. I am in 
fact reminded of the old story of the letter Lord 
Clanricarde, the most wicked and avaricious of 
Irish landlords (and chief of the Burkes), received 
in his London club from his justly infuriated 
tenantry. And of the reply: ‘If you think you can 
intimidate me by shooting my bailiff, you are 
very much mistaken.’ I commend this thought 
to the Catos of the United States Senate. 


2. International Standards 


By 


MERICAN involvement in the recent rebel 
£'\ landing in Cuba raised several issues in a 
very acute form. Nothing fails like failure, and 
considerable qualms were felt by liberals, not 

ily here but also in the United States and in 
the American Government itself. These moral, 
legal and operational doubts could have been 
discussed firmly but calmly, as between demo- 
crats (and, since I was rude to the New Statesman 
the other week, it is fair to say that it is now 
doing this, editorially at least). 

But the matter was bedevilled from the start 
by an attempt on the part of an anti-American, 
and evidently anti-democratic, clique to confuse 
things. It is one thing to say that the Americans 
should not—on moral, legal or other grounds— 
have mounted such an operation against any 
State, regardless of its nature. It is quite another 
to defend a pirate regime. Not since the fighting 
in Greece in 1944 has such a large amount of 
misinformation been fed to the British public. 
We are still getting it. The Observer recently 
concluded, on the basis of an anodyne inter- 
view with Guevara which read almost word for 
word like similar interviews given in the years 
following the war by Communist and communi- 
sant leaders in Eastern Europe, that he was no 
Communist and not even a Titoite or fellow- 
traveller. This is a man who personally imposed 
a Communist Party leadership on the recalci- 
trant students, removed the revolutionary head 
of the trade unions and replaced him by a Com- 
munist, and publicly gave his government’s ad- 
herence to the Moscow Declaration of the 
Communist Parties, which is not only unaccept- 
able to Tito, but actually attacks him. (And is 
if not relevant that Doctor Zhivago has been 

ippressed in Cuba?) But these are facts, and so 
not merely unpalatable to the deliquescent ‘liberal’ 
itellect, but actually unfaceable: no attempt has 
been made (as could be seen in the Spectator’s 


ROBERT CONQUEST 


correspondence on the matter) to deal with them 
in any way. While evading this rather basic 
challenge, apologists for the Castro regime con- 
centrate on demanding to be given a clear state- 
ment of democratic the intervention 
issue. 

Well, because they evade issues is no reason 
why we should, and for our own sakes it is 
worth examining our standards. The nature of 
the Castro regime is not, however, irrelevant— 
and this refers not only to its internal but also 
to its international conduct, (It is significant to 
note, in spite of the American actions, the recent 
hardening of Latin-American opinion against the 
Cuban rulers.) 

A common alibi of those prepared to condone 
totalitarian errors is to admit that the 
apparatchiks have been wrong in a specific in- 
stance—just as anti-Semites demonstrate their 
equity by having one Jewish friend. The con- 
demnation of one absolutely open and appalling 
Soviet crime and no others does not give these 
ex-liberals freedom to devote all their remaining 
criticism to lesser abuses in the democratic 
world. If someone expects his claim to lack of 
bias against the democracies to be taken seriously, 
it is farcically inadequate for him to rest con- 
tent with having opposed the Soviet intervention 
in Hungary. If he has protested against colonial 
rule in Kenya but not in Esthonia, against shoot- 
ings in Angola but not in Temir Tau, against 
apartheid but not the Tibetan genocide, his claims 
to sincerity can be rejected, and with justifiable 
contempt. 

Nor, when we do detect and condemn demo- 
cratic errors, should it lead us to condone the 
far more basic ones committed by our opponents 
—any more than agreement with some of 
Goebbels’s often well-considered propaganda 
against British colonialism could for a moment 
sway us to his side, or to acceptance of his 
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bona fides. We are probably better off for ad- 
mitting a prejudice in our own favour (in much 
the same way a man opposed to killing in 
general can hardly be faulted for comparative 
readiness to condone the killing of secret police- 
men and their accomplices). 

Moral perfectionism in this, as in many other 
matters, is usually a distraction from actual 
issues. It is significant that many of those who 
plead it are also concerned, when it comes to 
Cuban internal politics, to justify a terrorist 
regime—on moral grounds! As so often, we find 
le mieux in its despicable role of saboteur of 
le bien. 

But let us, ignoring its actual inconsistencies, 
consider the perfectionist proposition at its face 
value: that any deviation from supposedly clear, 
categorical and immutable principle is to be 
condemned absolutely, with US action in Cuba 
attracting the same sentence as Soviet action 
in Hungary. 

Now, in the first place, what is dismissed as 
difference of degree seems to me to be much 
more substantial, just as the keenest upholder 
of the law may feel very considerably 
‘disgust’ at a man punching another in the face 
than at one throwing vitriol. 


less 


Secondly, unless times have changed since the 
British supported Garibaldi, there is surely a con- 
tinuous spectrum between giving no encourage- 
ment at all to libertarian movements in foreign 
countries and supporting them with armed force 

with Kennedy’s action falling very near, even 
if slightly on the wrong side of, the rather in- 
tangible borderline. This is scarcely a question 
of some absolute indictment. And it is also rele- 
vant to consider, and place, the minor stains on 
the operation. Any actual political action is 
bound to deviate, at least peripherally, from 
Platenic purity. This was certainly the case in 
Cuba, where, for example, the CIA clearly be- 
haved with illiterate oafishness. Those who con- 
centrate on such things while evading the 
essentials betray themselves. Nor should we, on 
our side, commit the same fault in judging the 
Castro regime: it is not its peripheral excesses 
which are objectionable so much as its total 
behaviour. 


Thirdly, and most importantly, there are ex- 
treme circumstances in which even the most 
perfectionist are in practice prepared to tone 
down their abstractions—as when, in the last 
war, we occupied Iceland, the Azores and other 
neutral territories and actually overthrew proto- 
Castros like Rashid Ali. It would be wrong to 
go so far in present conditions. Yet it is equally 
absurd to pretend that international relations 
are in a state of absolute normality. 


The struggle for survival continues. I had in 
mind, in referring to American tactics, the neces- 
sity which the Americans see of finding methods 
of coping with current techniques of eroding the 
democratic world. Many of us will not be bullied 
or blackmailed out of supporting them in this 
endeavour, especially by anyone of whom it 
might be said, in Sheridan’s words, ‘In his heart 
is a record of brass for every error and excess 
of liberty, but on his tongue is a sponge to blot 
out the foulest crimes and blackest treacheries 
of despotism.’ 
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Letter from Spain 


By FRANCISCO SUAREZ 


Fe the last two years a group of Opus Dei 
economists within the Spanish Government, 
led by Navarro Rubio and Ullastres, have tried 
hard to make a go of their Stabilisation Plan. 
But the Spanish economy has gone from bad to 
worse: ‘credits and imports have been throttled; 
many factories compelled to close down; un- 
employment has increased, and those workers 
who have retained their jobs have been deprived 
of bonuses and overtime. 

The only way in which the Stabilisation Plan 
could carry on was with the help of foreign in- 
vestment; and towards the end of April a dele- 
gation of experts from the World Bank arrived 
in Madrid. They were greeted with enthusiasm. 
Unfortunately they insisted that the Spanish 
economy would have to be liberalised completely, 
in exchange for a grant of 500 million dollars. 
If this condition was not fulfilled, Spain would 
receive the same amount of economic aid as 
Yugoslavia—20 million dollars. But the 
liberalisation of the Spanish economy would 
mean a lowering of the customs barriers; and 
then, what would happen to such State-con- 
trolled enterprises as the SEAT Company, INI 
(National Institute of Industry), etc.? And would 
Spanish products be able to compete with 
foreign imports? The Spanish press made only 
the vaguest of comments, as the experts from the 
World Bank went home. 

Germany was the last hope. When the German 
Minister of Finance announced his forthcoming 
visit to Portugal, he was invited to spend a few 
days in Madrid, and made a Doctor, honoris 
causa, of the University of Madrid, and again 
expectations ran high; but Dr. Erhard left for 
Portugal without having made any definite 
promises. Rumour has it that Dr. Erhard brought 
up the question of German property, blocked 
at the end of the last war and later integrated 
into such organisations as INI. Germany, it 
seems, considers the liberalisation of such frozen 
properties to be an essential prerequisite for in- 
vestment in Spain. 

So it seems that the famous Stabilisation 
Plan is finally doomed to failure; and a re- 
Shuffle in the Ministries is expected. General 
Franco has summoned José Antonio Giron to the 
Pardo several times in the last few weeks. Giron 
was Minister of Labour until the government 
crisis of 1957, which brought Opus Dei into 
power; now it seems that he is to be entrusted 
with the task of reviving the stunted Spanish 
economy on the basis of what is known as 
National Syndicalism, with a policy of wage 
increases and full employment—and inflation. 

The desperate problems of the present situation 
might be solved in this way, but hardly for more 
than two years; and what then? 


* 


Dr. Erhard had not long left Spain when the 
University which had honoured him found itself 
in trouble. Last week the Dean, Vice-Dean and 
Secretary of the Faculty of Economics and 
Political Science were dismissed (they had 
Offered their resignations several days before, 





MADRID 


but in Spain it is hardly possible to resign from 
an Official position). Their offence was siding 
with the students in yet another dispute with 
Opus Dei; the students staged organised pro- 
test meetings in the streets, and to punish them, 
the Rector of the University closed down the 
Faculty—enabling German journalists to pull 
Dr. Erhard’s leg by asking what it felt like to 
be a Doctor, honoris causa, of a Faculty which 
does not exist. 


* 


The distinguished visitors from _ Britain 
aroused less interest here than the Evian nego- 
tiations whose outcome is bound to have serious 
repercussions on the status of the Spanish 
Sahara, at present considered to be a fully inte- 
grated province of Spain. If the conference pro- 
vides a solution which satisfies the members of 
the FLN, these would be free to turn their atten- 
tion to Ifni, Ceuta and Melilla; and the incursions 
of Moroccan troops into Spanish territory some 
months ago, immediately after the death of 
Mohammed V, when a group of Spanish and 
foreign oil-prospectors was kidnapped and held 
for several days, indicates that the FLN would 
be able to count on the active support of 
Morocco. 

This African province provides relatively few 
benefits for the Spanish economy, and _ its 
frontiers require some 50,000 men to guard them 
—at enormous cost, for even water has to be 
brought to them. The regime would be tempted 
to cede the territory were it not for the fact that 
Spain has contracted to defend the concessions 
made to foreign oil companies. 


* 


For the first time in its history, the Spanish 
cinema has won the principal award of the 
Cannes Film Festival, but the triumph has caused 
considerable embarrassment in Spain, for the 
film’s director, Luis Bufiuel, left after the end of 
the Civil War. 

Bufiuel found a second home in Mexico, 
where he made such classics as Los Olvidados 
and Nazarin. When he went to Cannes last year, 
he met several young Spaniards, including the 
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‘new wave’ director Carlos Saura, whose film 
Los Golfos was presented at the Festival They 
convinced Bufiuel that he should return to Spain 
and make a film there; and so he came to make 
Viridiana. 

The story of the film is extremely complex, 
but in any case Bujiuel’s stories are of secondary 
importance: what matters 1s that he attacks re- 
signation and humility He is unwilling to be- 
lieve that the poor in spirit are blessed with 
goodness; for him, misery breeds evil and charity 
is a form of self-delusion The 
authorities did not know where to put themselves. 
Bunuel is too big a name to be cut to pieces; 
besides, he had been careful to send an uncen- 
sored copy of the film abroad. It was shown on 
the very last day, when the prizewinners had 
practically been determined, but the verdict of 
the jury was unanimous: the first prize had to 
go to Bufiuel. 

The immediate comments in the Spanish press 
were fairly discreet. Only the evening paper 
Pueblo gave it headlines and a detailed report. 
This was considered to be excessive and a note 
was sent by the ‘Direccién General de Prensa’ to 
every newspaper, saying that Virididna was not 
to be mentioned in future. The Pope has sinc: 
published in Osservatore Romano an indignant 
protest against the film, as blasphemous; and it 
will presumably be put on the banned list for 
Catholics everywhere. 


censorship 


* 


The agreeably luxurious Hotel Formentor, on 
the farthest tip of Majorca, was recently 
startled by a sudden invasion of poets, critics, 
novelists, publishers and journalists, come to 
decide the destination of two new literary prizes 
of ten thousand dollars apiece; and one of them, 
the Prix Formentor, was unanimously voted to 
the young Spanish writer, Juan Garcia Horte- 
lano. His novel Tormento de Verano—Summer 
Storm’—deals with the life of those of his 
countrymen whose wealth is based on profits 
from the Civil War; and who, aware of the 
futility of their existence, recall with nostalgia 
the action and glory of their fighting past. For 
the author, who is in the PR section of the 
Spanish Ministry of Works, this is the second 
success in a brief literary career (his first novel 
New Friendships won an award in 1959). 

The destination of the Prix Formentor was 
decided in secret; but the debate on who should 
be given the Prix International—for established 
writers whose work has not won sufficient recog- 
nition in the past—was in public; and I found 
it extraordinarily interesting. Each country was 
represented by a delegation of distinguished 
scholars, writers and critics, who put forward 
their chosen candidate; after the claims of Henry 
Miller had been vigorously but unsuccessfully 
canvassed, a final stormy session brought dead- 
lock between Samuel Beckett and Jorge Luis 
Borges (the Argentinian writer), and the prize 
had to be divided between them. In spite of 
some tempestuous moments the general impres- 
sion was favourable; and the initial credit for 
the idea must go to the Spanish delegation, who 
have been driven by their constant difficulties 
with the censorship to seek direct collaboration of 
this kind with publishers and writers from other 
countries. 
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THE OTHER EXODUS 


Sie.—Jon Kimche has belatedly entered this dis- 
cussion from the heights of ‘a mountain of indepen- 
dent evidence’ which he claims now exists ‘to show 
that the initiative for the Arab exodus came from 
the Arab side and not from the Jews.’ [ also note that 
he claims to be bringing the matter ‘back to earth 
again’ from the confusion allegedly wrought by ‘Arab 
propagandists’ like Professor Walid Khalidi and 
myself. Let us see 

He questions whether the BBC monitors may not 
have missed some 1948 Arab broadcasts, since I 
found their record contained no broadcast Arab 
evacuation orders to the Palestinians. His concern 
about this might be more convincing. had he not 
reframed from mentioning the other vital fact I 
reported: that this monitor record shows repeated 
Arab broadcasts ordering and appealing to the 
Palestinians not to evacuate, and announcing many 
measures to prevent and stem the exodus. Are we 
really to believe that the monitors fabricated this 
record? I can cite to him Z/onist newspapers and 
broadcasts in Palestine in 1948 reporting these Arab 
anti-evacuation measures. 

But Mr. Kimche judiciously covers himself by 
next claiming that in any case the Israeli version of 
the exodus has never rested on the ‘existence of a 
broadcast order from the Arab leaders’-—a myth, 
he says, invented by Dr. Khalidi. Doubtless Dr. 
Khalidi will be writing from Princeton for himself. 
I will therefore simply refer Mr. Kimche to only one 
example of Israel very definitely resting her case 
yn this radio story: her 1953 official pamphlet on 
the Arab refugees alleged that the exodus followed 
‘express instructions broadcast by the President of 
the Arab Higher Executive.’ 

What next? Mr. Kimche next covers himself by 
Saying that he has concluded that the cause of the 
exodus ‘is not something that can be established by 
1 written piece of paper.” Good: we may then take 
i that Mr. Kimche, Zionist editor and author of 
i book endorsed by Mr. Ben-Gurion, refutes all 
Israeli claims of ‘documentary evidence’ of the 
alleged Arab evacuation orders 

So we have no evidence of broadcast orders, and 
judicious silence by Mr. Kimche about the record 
* Arab broadcasts against evacuation. And we have 
no ‘written piece of paper.” Yet Mr. Kimche says 
there is a ‘mountain of evidence’ of Arab ‘initiative’ 
tor the exodus. He offers us only one ‘example’ 
‘that the British CID reported Jewish appeals in 
Haifa to Haifa’s Arabs to stay. Is this evidence of 
\rab orders? I openly acknowledged the appeals by 
the late Mayor Levi. But Mr. Kimche apparently 
Joes not wish to acknowledge his own earlier de- 
scription (Seven Fallen Pillars) of the deliberate 


‘psychological blitz on Arab quarters’ of Haifa by 
official Zionist forces using loudspeakers and leaflets 
until ‘the Arab nerve broke and the flight from the 
town assumed panic proportions.” That is what be- 
came of the Jewish Mayor's appeal so often and 
so cynically invoked since 1948 by Israeli apolog sts 
As to the full story of Haifa, | imagine Dr. Khalidi 
will deal with it. 

And what else from Mr. Kimche’s ‘mountain’? 
How was his alleged ‘Arab initiative’ implemented? 
He exploits a reference by Dr. Khalidi to Haifa 
contact with Arab leaders by telephone and 
messenger. From this we are supposed to credit that 
650,000 civilians, rooted to their homes, obediently 
fled out of Palestine on orders from Arab leaders 
that were not broadcast and not written, but 
allegedly sent by messenger and phone all over the 
country: and that these 650,000 civilians so fled 
despite the fact that the same Arab leaders were 
broadcasting to them not to leave! 

As for reports that they were ‘systematically 
stripped of all their belongings’ by Zionist troops 
‘before being sent on their trek to the frontier 
(Economist, August 21, 1948), Mr. Kimche apparently 
wants us to believe they were fabrications. And his 
very own description which I quoted, of the way 
official Israeli troops cleared out the Arabs of Lydda 
and Ramle—over 60,000, one whole tenth of the 
total exodus—is in some extraordinary way so irrele- 
vant to his ‘mountain’ that he has nothing whatever 
to say about it. 

We are discussing, I claim, a crime against human- 
ity. | think Mr. Kimche ought to treat it. and us, 
more seriously.—Yours faithfully. 

ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


Ennismore Gardens, SW7 

* 
Sir,—I read Mr. Kimche’s letter of last week with 
interest. On one point, i.e., whether broadcast orders 
figured prominently in Israel's official arguments. my 
own experiences may be of some interest. 

In the United States, long before ever going to 
Israel, | had heard it emphasised over and over— 
by Israel diplomats and visiting officials, in public 
speeches and in interviews—that the flight of Pales- 
tine Arabs was caused by broadcast orders. No other 
form of order was ever mentioned; and, in most 
cases, specific reference was made to a broadcast 
by the ex-Mufti, Haj Amin el-Husseini. But without 
details as to date or station. 

In Israel, for three and a half years, | made 
repeated efforts to verify this information, but with 
much the same results as Mr. Childers. Sometimes, 
it is true. in official pronouncements made while I 
was there, the reference was only to ‘orders by Arab 
leaders.” But whenever I pressed for details, the 
answer supplied to me was invariably in terms of 
broadcasts and nothing else. 

Clearly, then, there was always a powerful desire 
that world public opinion should (a) accept the 
authenticity of those broadcasts, (b) regard them as 
an essential link in the chain of right reasoning 
about the Arab refugee question. 

Under the circumstances, I feel that Mr. Kimche’s 
letter, though full of words, studiously ignores the 
main point: if those alleged broadcasts were deemed 
so important by the Israel Government in after 
years, surely some Israelis must have sensed that 
importance when they were heard, and placed the 
whole matter indelibly on record. 

It now seems fair to put this simple question to 
Mr. Kimche (as editor of the London Zionist weekly, 
the Jewish Observer): Were such broadcast orders 
issued, or were they not? 

There are only three possible answers: “Yes,” “No, 
or ‘I don’t know.’—Yours faithfully. 

HEDLEY V. COOKE 
24 Great Bounds Drive, Southborough, Kent 


LOOK—THIS IS YOU 


Sir,—Over and above Mr. Brand's financial inability 
to buy the books he needs for his work, it is surely 
grossly unjust that he and others of his profession 
should not be entitled to income tax rebate in respec 
of such sums of money as they do manage to spend 
on these most necessary articles. 

How characteristic of the times that physical 
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education instructors can claim a small rebaie on 
athletic clothing but no one can claim one for books! 
—Yours faithfully, 
L. S. HARRIS 
Field House, Hoveton St. John, Norfol 
* 


Sir.—TI can’t see why Mr. Brand's sixth-form lessons 
on the Romantic Revival are in jeopardy for want 
of books. 

In this town of 25.000 people we have not only an 
excellent free library, but a scheme by which a reader 
has only to fill in a postcard to get almost any book 
a student would be likely to want. Through this 
wonderful service | have been supplied with bio- 
graphy, history. literary criticism, travel books and 
fiction: nor has it cost me anything in spite of the 
fact that some of the books came from outside this 
county, Even newly published books reach me quite 
quickly—recently. for example, | asked for Raymond 
Williams's Long Revolution and was surprised and 
delighted to get it very soon after publication, while 
the reviewers were still talking about it. 

If Mr. Brand and his sixth-formers could make use 
of this scheme I am sure they would manage. But 
a car is a more difficukt problem.— Yours faithfully, 

FREDA TURNER 
dustell, Cornwall 


* 


Sir.—Mr. Brand speaks loudly with the voice of 
inexperience. The conscientious teacher of eight- 
year-olds, say, can spend just as much time on lesson 
preparation and study of the psychological features 
of his profession. The conquest of a human problem 
among young children is no less important to the 
community than Mr. Brand's stimulation of sixth- 
formers. Many grammar school teachers are merely 
lecturers; children who do not grasp a point or 
method at the first time of hearing are left to 
flounder forward as best they can. Let readers cast 
their own minds back to their own schooldays. and 
remember how often this happened to them!— 
—Yours faithfully, 


Campdowns, Crinnis. St 


NORMAN TURNER 
24 Rawlinson Road, Southport 


* 


Sir, —Mr. Brand is right. I have been taught (sic— 
various others honourably ground me through the 
usual assortment of necessary examinations) by three 
people. and observation indicates that this is an 
extraordinarily large number. The first (when I was 
eight to twelve) had neither degree nor college 
training. The others (sixth form) were Oxbridge 
graduates, one of whom held a degree in a subject 
different from the one he taught. and neither of 
them had been college trained. All three had too 
little money, not enough time, and too much of the 
routine chivvying known as responsibility. All three 
communicated enthusiasm and scholarliness in vary- 
ing degrees to mixed bunches of too many children, 
in spite of, rather than because of, an educational 
system which, if geared to anything. is certainly not 
geared to the liberation of the mind from ignorance 
I am now a Cambridge undergraduate, daily thank- 
ing my lucky stars for ideas put into my head by 
these three people and still ticking over. And I am 
going to teach, because | do care that, in a country 
that is supposed to be civilised and enlightened, I 
got a civilising and enlightening education only by 
luck.— Yours faithfully, 

LUCY BECKETT 
New Hall, Cambridge 


THE STATE OF THE FEDERATION 


Sir.—May I clarify a couple of points in my article 
last week, which I understand had to be abbreviated 
for space reasons? 

‘The incompatibility between the grant of a new 
constitution to Northern Rhodesia . and the 
continuance of any kind of Federation with South 
Rhodesia’ does not exist. It is a /iberal constitution 
for Northern Rhodesia that is incompatible with 
Federation because Southern Rhodesia would then 
secede. If Britain chose to impose a constitution 
perpetuating UFP domination (which is what she 
is morally bound not to do) Federation would sur- 
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vive as a political fagade, although African resent- 
ment would increase dangerously and would in- 
evitably break out sooner or later in justified and 
defiant protest. 

The main reason for Northern Rhodesian Euro- 
pean disillusion with Federation is that Sir Roy 
has avoided his showdown with Britain but imposed 
an embargo on the export of currency which pre- 
vents white miners sending their earnings home to 
Britain or the Union. Looking at Tanganyika, they 
see that Europeans can earn good money under 
African rule, and are beginning to recognise that 
UNIP, with its sense of economic realities, would 
enable them to do so in peace in Northern Rhodesia. 

Incidentally the leading Northern Rhodesian 
African party is the United National Independence 
(not Independent) Party.—Yours faithfully, 

T. R. M. CREIGHTON 
The Warden's Lodge, St. Patrick's Hall, 
Reading 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Sin,—The meetings at the Albert Hall and the Ken- 
sington Town Hall on April 18, called by the 
National Campaign for the Abolition of Capital 
Punishment, were intended as a great rally of our 
supporters, and a send-off for the present phase of 
our campaign. We are now turning our attention to 
something far more important-—namely, the work 
of conversion. 

In this connection we are holding a Questions 
and Answers meeting at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, on Wednesday, June 21, at 7.30 p.m. There 
will be no set speeches: the audience will be invited 
to put questions and supplementary questions, which 
will be answered to the best of our ability by Mr. 
Gerald Gardiner, QC, Mr. C. H. Rolph and myself. 
No tickets will be required. All seats will be free 
and unreserved. 

This meeting is designed primarily for doubters 
and retentionists, but these will come only if 
specially urged to do so: so abolitionists are earn- 
estly begged, as a matter of really crucial import- 
ance for the campaign, to bring along to the meeting 
as many doubting and retentionist friends, acquaint- 
ances and associates as they can muster. 

The Central Hall meeting is the beginning of an 
educational effort to which we attach the greatest 
importance: we are eager to hold a similar series 
of meetings in small towns and country districts 
throughout the British Isles. These will have to be 
arranged locally, although we shall give every assist- 
ance from headquarters: and we shall be most grate- 
ful if anyone willing to consider arranging such a 
meeting in his locality would write to us (at 14 
Henrietta Street, WC2) with the minimum of delay 
for further particulars. We shall be looking after the 
large towns and the cities ourselves.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

VICTOR GOLLANCZ 
Joint Chairman 
National Campaign for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment, 
/4 Henrietta Street, WC2 


GOING FISHING 


Sir,—I admire the sustained force of Miss Monica 
Furlong’s attack on Billy Graham, and very many 
people will agree with her. I am afraid that I can- 
not do so. 

It is the old chestnut about the emotions and the 
intellect. Of course Christianity demands the whole 
man, but how many have become Christians through 
their intellect? The hard fact is that there are count- 
less people who are persuaded of the truth of 
Christianity, but are unwilling to commit themselves 
to it. Why? Because their conscience is not stirred. 
and their will is not moved to take the step of faith. 
‘Taking the plunge’ is not an intellectual exercise. 

Ghrist preached repentance and he preached from 
the Scriptures. Despite all the paraphernalia of 
modern publicity this is what Billy Graham is doing, 
sustained by prayer. It is neither naive nor discredit- 
able to believe that he is doing God’s work.—Yours 
tuithfully, 

R. RHODES-}AMES 
Melvill, Haileybury and ISC, Hertford 


FASTER! FASTER! 


Sir,—Your music critic manages to devote a whole 
page of your issue of May 12 to criticising my views 
on how Wagner’s music should be performed with- 
out advancing a single argument. His logic, too, is 
nugatory: he accuses one of my arguments of being 
‘directly self-contradictory’ on the ground that it 
conflicts with an opinion of Rudolf Kempe’s. 
(Earlier in his article he finds Wagner guilty of self- 
contradiction because his views differed from his 
wife’s.) 

There can be no doubt how Wagner conducted 
his own music and wanted others to conduct it. 
The timings of his performances and his comments 
on the performances of others show unequivocally 
that he wanted it faster than it was, and is. usually 
played. He was consistent in this. and your critic 
does not adduce one single counter-example. 
Instead he covers his page with Aunt Sallies—such 
as the ridiculous suggestion that I think any fast 
performance must be good. and the faster the better. 

The difference between him and me boils down 
to this. He thinks he knows better than Wagner 
how Wagner’s music should be performed. I do not. 
—Yours faithfully. 

BRYAN MAGEL 
Molle, Sweden 

{David Cairns writes: ‘Il nowhere suggested that 
he believes “any fast performance must be good. and 
the faster the better.” Mr. Magee should not try to hide 
behind Rudolf Kempe: his article makes it perfectly 
clear that Kempe’s point has been incorporated in 
the Magee thesis—indeed Mr. Magee states it to be 
“grounds ... perhaps better than my own” for 
arguing that Wagner wanted his music played softer 
than it is usually played. The self-contradiction 
remains. So, too. does Wagner's; for Cosima, in 
the relevant passage in her journal, is explicitly 
giving her husband's opinion of Richter’s conduct- 
ing. Devout Wagnerite though I am in many ways, 
I cannot share Mr. Magee’s chivalrous faith in the 
Meister’s “consistency.” "—Editor, Spectator.] 


PROPHET IN A HAIR SHIRT 


Sir,—Mr. John Mortimer’s article expresses an 
attitude to George Orwell that has become common 
in the last five years. He is regarded as being in 
person an engaging eccentric, ‘fundamentally con- 
temptuous of the Left wing’ to which he belonged. 
and as a writer valuable only as a corrective to the 
absurdities of extreme ‘progressivism.’ 1984 has been 
praised as an anti-Socialist tract, and Mr. Mortimer 
rebukes this Etonian for saying things which could 
never have been ‘written by a real working-class 
writer.’ 

Orwell needs to be rescued from these posthumous 
friends who misunderstand his character and mis- 
represent his work. No doubt he exaggerated when 
he said that there was only one Tory he had ever 
liked, but almost all of his friends were ‘Left-wing.’ 
He found himself most at ease, I think, in the com- 
pany of the English Anarchists with whom he had 
much natural sympathy, or with unsectarian Leftists. 
And then, although he was eccentric, it was not in 
the style of ‘old English crustiness’ that Mr. Morti- 
mer attributes to him, but much more with the 
agonised neurotic compulsiveness of a Johnson. 
Most important of all, no view of Orwell can be 
halfway accurate which does not understand that a 
belief in Socialism was the central fact of -his life, 
and that even in /984 he thought that ‘if there is 
any hope at all it is in the proles.—-Yours faithfully, 
17 Shooters Hill Road, SE3 JULIAN SYMONS 


TALKING BACK 

Sirn,—May I add just one point to Leslie Adrian's 
idmirable description of the work of this new, all- 
party, consumer organisation? 

The Advertising Inquiry Council is frankly a pres- 
sure group, designed to represent the interests of the 
consumer in all aspects of advertising; and we believe 
that these interests are always different from, and 
often in conflict with those of the other four parties 
usually concerned with any advertising: the whole- 
saler, the retailer, the advertising agent and the 
media owner. 

Hitherto the consumer, as such, has been grossly 
under-represented, or not represented at all, on the 
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various bodies (like the Committee advising ITA on 
television ‘commercials’) which are supposed to be 
setting and maintaining standards. 

If, as we hope, we succeed in attracting large num- 
bers of subscribing associate members, AIC will be 
better equipped to fill this gap. And to conduct in- 
dependent research into aspects of advertising as 
diverse as the current campaign for teenage smoking, 
the advertising interests’ own pressure groups in 
Parliament, and the economics of current advertising 
campaigns.--Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Advertising Inquiry Council 
49 Cresswell Place, SW10 
SUPPRESSION IN PAKISTAN 
Sir.—-I wish to draw attention to the latest form of 
suppression undertaken by the military government 
of Pakistan, this time directed against writers 


On May 5, 1961, under the East Pakistan Public 
Security Ordinance, 1958. three well-known 
Bengalis were arrested. These are: Mr, K. G, 


Mustafa, who besides being assistant editor of! the 
English language daily Pakistan Observer is the 
general secretary of the Union of Pakistan Journa- 
lists; Mr. Anwar Zahid, the assistant editor of the 
Bengali daily Sangbad; and Mr. Ala Uddin Al Azad, 
1 university teacher in literature. 

Detention without trial is an indication o! the 
nature of the present regime in Pakistan, The time 
has arrived for consideration to be given whether a 
minimum standard of civil and other liberties should 


be required for continued membership of the 
Commonwealth.—Y ours faithfully, 
6 Kempsford Road, SE11 M. C. RUSSTLL 


TORY SOCIALISM 

Sin,—1I have read with some interest your leading 
article of May 19 entitled ‘Tory Socialism.” You 
state that the reason American coal can undercut the 
National Coal Board’s prices ‘is simple: In America 
coal-mining is a competitive business: here it is a 
branch of social welfare.’ 

I believe I am right in saying that as a result of 
American coal having, in spite of high wages, become 
competitive through mechanisation, a very lurge 
number of miners have become  permanenily 
unemployed; whole communities in Kentucky and 
West Virginia will never see any work again, and 
there is little prospect of any of the men being 
re-established in anything but casual jobs, as the 
majority are past the age when they could be 
re-trained for anything. A similar fate seems likely 
te overtake the mining communities of Nova Scotia, 
in this country. 

If one accepts the view that politicians cannot 
passively watch large numbers of voters losing their 
jebs, one might conclude that for the taxpayer (or 
consumer) it is cheaper that the steel industry pay 
15s. a ton extra for English coal than that public 
funds should be put to the charge of re-locating and 
re-training those same jobless voters. And then if 
one did not accept such a view one had better wake 
up.—Yours faithfully, 

4. C. LEMAITRE 
4°64 Cote des Neiges, Montreal, P.Q. 

{On this argument, it would have been better to 
tux the railways to keep the coach services from going 
out of business, rather than put coachmen on the 
dole. The point of our argument was that if we in 
this country do not wake up to the significance of the 
new industrial revolution based on cheap fuel, then 
very soon we will have the jobless miners without 
the public funds to assist them.—Editor, Spectator.) 


SENSIBLE FAT PEER 
Sirk.—Whom do you suppose Lord Altrincham had 
in mind when, at the end of his interesting article on 
the politics of going into Europe, he suggested that 
‘some sensible fat peer’ be counted as ten in ‘the 
division lobby? It is a worry to—Yours faithfully, 
BOOTHBY 
House of Lords, SW1 
{Lord Altrincham writes : 
‘The peer I had in mind is vastly bigger: 
Lord B has Falstaff’s wit, but not his figure. 
Editor, Spectator.) 
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By Any Other Name? 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


UntTiL recently I had no 
doubt that Romeo and 
Juliet, for all its indivi- 
dual beauties, was not 
among’ Berlioz’s__ best 
compositions, and was 
clearly inferior to the 
works of his maturity: 
The Trojans, the Te 
Deum, Faust and L’En- 
fance du Christ. 1 knew 
it for a brilliant hybrid, 
uneven in detail, unsatis- 
factory in form. If IT now know differently, it 
is not through conformity to some imagined 
‘Berlioz party line,” but simply because I have 
studied the work as before I had not. By that 
[ do not mean that thorough knowledge of any 
Berlioz score must inevitably and invariably 
lead to the recognition of a flawless masterpiece; 
this—the W. J. Turner attitude—is manifestly 
absurd. Still, a great deal of the criticisms of 
Berlioz are self-confessed displays of ignorance; 
the writers’ opinions (as mine did of Remeo) 
reveal them as simply not knowing the score. 

How otherwise? Critics, like other 
people, depend for their appreciation of an un- 
familiar work on perceptive and stylish perfor- 

inces; and with Berlioz these are 
rare as they are with Schoenberg. Indeed. the 
Berlioz Question and the Schoenberg Question 
ire in many ways alike. Infrequent and, when 
they happen, unidiomatic and distorted perfor- 
mances merely perpetuate the listener’s ancient 
inability to follow the music and his consequent 
belief that the composer’s style and intention 
are invalid. Until you hear Rosbaud conduct it, 
the Schoenberg Violin Concerto is a jumble of 
sounds—a few surprisingly beautiful, many more 
ugly and chaotic—impossible to follow as a 
piece of developed, coherent musical thought. 
Until you hear Colin Davis conduct it, Romeo 
and Juliet is an illogical sequence of the loveliest 
and the flattest ideas discordantly jostling each 
other within a scheme in which, as Tovey said, 
‘you never know when or why a chorus, or a 





most 


almost as 


solo. is going to intervene with a long explana- 
tion, nor whether the voices are going to tell 
a story, to sing the praises of first love as em- 
bodied in “cette poésie elle-méme dont Shak-spea- 
(vibrato)-re lui seul eut le secret supréme,” or 
whether they are going to sing behind the 
scenes convivial good nights after the “hal divin” 
chez Capulet.” In each case. the Schoenberg and 
the Berlioz, it is reasonable to feel baffled; the 
difference is that one may more safely admit 
it of the Berlioz. 


Consider the recent performance of Romvo 
and Juliet in the Festival Hall under Pierre 
Monteux, and the critical reaction to it. The 


concert, we were told, revealed once again that 
Berlioz’s scheme is bad and the work a misfit, 
that the musical invention is sadly uneven, and 
that the well-known parts, the familiar concert 


extracts, are well known precisely because they 
are the best. These I really must be allowed to 
describe as the merest babblings of ignorance. 
What the concert revealed was that Mr. Mon- 
teux’s comprehension of Romeo and Juliet is as 
shallow as his comprehension of the Fantastic 
Symphony is profound. One need only contrast 
his handling of the two Adagios, the Scéne 
d’ Amour in Romeo and the Scéne aux Champs 
in the Fantastic Symphony. Both he treated 
flexibly; but whereas in the Scéne aux Champs, 
as in the first movement, his variations of tempo 
seemed logical and compelling and to arise 
from his intense response to the inner character 
of the music, in the Scéne d'Amour they were 
so inorganic that no basic pulse remained. The 
Scéne d’ Amour, however, is safe in its reputation; 
it is a ‘masterpiece, no matter how unrecog- 
nisably performed (for all that its formal shape 
is one of the hardest in Berlioz to grasp). It 
was the known, ‘inferior’ movements 
which most needed the magnificent insight that 
Mr. Monteux brought to the Fantastic Sym- 
phony. and which suffered most by not getting 
it 

There was no that the 
Convoi Funébre is a movement of convincing 
shape and eloquence on the evidence of the 
BBC Chorus’s leaden and unimaginative per- 
formance, or that the music of Friar Laurence 
is anything but a supreme bore when it is sung 
by a mediocre bass at the wrong tempo, or that 
more beautiful in 


lesser 


reason to suppose 


the Scéne d'Amour is even 
its setting of a silent Italian garden with the 
distance voices of the young Capulets floating 
on the night air, when the chorus was roaring 
in the wings like a rugger fifteen and the passage 
was rattled through without a ray of poetic 
feeling and in a manner which suggested nothing 
so much as that Mr. Monteux had taken his 
cue from the St. Petersburg socialite who de- 
clared to Berlioz that she could ‘absolutely see 
Romeo driving up in his gig.’ The strength of 
Mr. Monteux’s ‘Fantastic’ was that orchestral 
playing of° marvellous responsiveness and fire 
was built, as it so rarely is, on a firm founda- 
tion of true Berliozian tempo. The weakness of 
his Romeo was that, the choice of tempo being 
mostly at wide variance with Berlioz’s explicit in- 
tentions—the Largo in the Tomb, Friar 
Laurence’s Air and the final apotheosis all so 
quick as to vitiate much of their grandeur. the 
Love Scene inexplicably pulled about—nothing 
else, or little (there were splendid moments), was 
able to follow. 

Small that 
tinues to be ‘uneven,’ a patchwork of genius 
and silliness, Here, if anywhere, is the party 
line. and till now I have faithfully believed it. 
Fortunately— and here I must, after the fashion 
ot MPs, declare my interest—by taking part in the 
percussion section at rehearsals and performances 
of Romeo (in Oxford and Cambridge) with the 
Chelsea Opera Group under Colin Davis, | have 


wonder Romeo and Juliet 


evon- 
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during the past month been able to get to know 
the work pretty thoroughly. The great virtue of 
Mr. Davis's conception of the work seemed to me 
that it combined faithful observance of Berlioz’s 
written instructions with the most imaginative 
interpretation of them. For example, in the Pro- 
logue for the semi-chorus (which sounds so 
boring and meaningless when it is delivered 
heavily, without inflection, as it was at the Festi- 
val Hall) it was the sense of the words which 
dictated the shape of the musical phrases; and 
immediately the whole passage came alive, and 
one forgot to wonder what on earth it was doing 
there. Equally, the music of Friar Laurence, sung 
with sonorous dignity by John Shirley-Quirk at 
a majestically steady tempo, became, in the 
serene, heartfelt beneficence of its closing pages, 
an expression of brotherhood that Beethoven 
would not have been ashamed to have written. 
Even ‘Strophes. the solo contralto’s meditation 
on first love, which I have always thought utterly 
banal in expression and dramatically incongruous 
with the rest of the work, achieved a rapt frieze- 
like quality when—as Berlioz obviously intended 
—the vocal line was allowed to float out of a haze 
of silence, like the disembodied vision of an 
oracle, above semiquavers in the harp which were 
not stressed with ponderous regularity but 
touched in softly and subtly varied by a fine 
rubato. 


In other words, the atmosphere contained in 
the notes was released and able to work its evoca- 
tive magic. The experience of absorbing myself 
for several weeks in the work has convinced me 
that the music is not uneven, and that the differ- 
ent parts are interdependent and together make 
up a coherent whole. The second of these con- 
clusions need not, of course, be everybody's. But 
this is surely the only way to proceed with un- 
familiar music in unorthodox, controversial form 

to suffer yourself simply to the music 
before you start questioning the form. The stock 
questions about Romco—did Berlioz properly 
understand the significance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, should there be two Queen Mab scherzos, 
did the failure of Benvenuto Cellini force him un- 
naturally to divert his dramatic instincts towards 
the concert hall, is it a real symphony, and so on 

are secondary questions: and to begin by ask- 
ing them before you really know the music is to 
commit the most rudimentary of critical blunders 
—that of intellectualising on the basis of too little 
direct experience. The two separate issues about 
Romeo and Juliet—is the musical invention only 
sporadic, and is the total work a hybrid or a valid 
art form—now seem to me really inseparable, and 
the spectacle of anxious critics, too busy about 
their obsessive concern with categories to have 
time to come to terms with the music, and barish- 
ing their fear of a work they cannot understand 
by naming it, is sad and quite irrelevant. Romeo 
and Juliet, if you like, is sui generis: and, to any- 
one who has truly experienced the music and 
finds that, whatever its name, it ‘works, the 
formula represents not a critical evasion but an 
artistic fact. Berlioz called Romeo and Juliet a 
Dramatic Symphony; but if our nice notions of 
what a symphony can and cannot be are offended 
by its form (carefully premeditated and convine- 
ingly proportioned though I believe this to be), 
can we not forget the title and simply accept the 
work, gratefully, as it is, by any other name? 


live 
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Theatre 





Washing Blacker 


By BAMBER 


The Blacks. 

Court.) 

A Group of small boys 
has gathered in a quiet 
corner of a school. One 
of them puts on a mortar- 
board and gown belong- 
ing to their _ strictest 
master and pinched, at 
danger, for the 
occasion. The others jeer 
at him in his new role. 
With stern pomp he 
strides towards them, while they cower away, 
exaggerating their gestures of terror. He selects 
one of them for punishment (almost certainly 
the weakest, who is genuinely terrified), delivers 
a sonorous ‘razz’ and pretends to cane him. 
After a while, as the victim writhes in imagined 
pain, the others round on the master. They 
set up a hasty court, try him for tyranny, 
espionage, being a measly stink-pot and other 
charges, condemn him to death and shoot him— 
eh-eh-eh-eh. With almost Shakespearian death- 
pangs, he falls. They are ceremonially carting him 
off for burial when the bell rings for the next 
class and they hurriedly disperse. 

\ charade of this sort, which most children 
would enjoy (a strange mixture of excitement, 
suppressed laughter and deep theatrical serious- 
ness), Would be closely analogous to Jean Genet’s 
‘lownerie’ at the Royal Court. In The Blacks a 
group of negroes perform a ceremony. Five of 
them put on masks of white authority. as Queen, 
Judge, Governor, Missionary and Valet, and sit 
on a raised dais. When they speak it is in a 
grotesque parody of the white ruling classes, just 
as the schoolboy’s performance of the master 
would have been a parody. Meanwhile the other 
enact before these five, with joyful 
ellrontery, the rape and murder of a white 
woman by one of themselves. Later the five, in 
a desperate bid to retain power, go on safari 
into the jungle, the blacks’ own territory. As they 
mime this journey the others surround them with 
harsh jungle sounds. They overpower them, put 
them on trial, listen with amusement to their 
ludicrous speeches of self-justification and finally 
vot them. The corpses get up and take off their 
asks. Mutual congratulations all round. 

The Blacks, then, is not a difficult play to 
lerstand. It only seems so if one ignores its 
nature as a charade, and forgets that it contains 
vhite people and is at no point about white 
people. Its characters are all negroes (this basic 
fact is what critics who talked of ‘whites who 
turned out to be blacks wearing white masks’ 
were overlooking), and the play is exclusively 
concerned with the attitude of blacks to whites. 
Genet’s ceremonies, often intensely dramatic in 
themselves, present very vividly the ambivalence 
of this attitude. Indulging in the pleasures of 
sadism and masochism, of arrogance and grovel- 
ling humility, these rites lay bare the envy in 
the blacks’ hatred of the whites, the respect in 


(Royal 


some 





negroes 


s 








GASCOIGNE 


their fear, the desire to impress in their desire to 
rape and kill. Stated abstractly, this may seem 
to mean very little. But the schoolboys’ charade, 
in which it is easy enough to imagine oneself, 
contains all these diverse elements. 

To Genet any such ambivalence is weakness. 
His one creed is self-purification, the freeing of 
one’s essential nature from all outside influences 
Since he feels his own true nature to be evil 
(being aware of a tendency in himself towards 
every conceivable vice), self-purification for him 
has involved true rejection of all conventional 
morality and sentiment. Frank amorality be- 
comes his ideal. By the same token, seeing the 
colour of his skin as the true reality of the 
negro’s nature, Genet makes the negro ideal a 
frank blackness, free from all white influence. 

In Genet’s first play, The Maids, two sisters 
perform a ceremony of dressing up in the 
clothes of Madame, their employer. One 
plays Madame, arrogant and beautiful until she 
is defiled, and the other plays the maid. servile 
at first and then vengeful. They both profess to 
hate Madame and to want to kill her, but the one 
playing Madame enjoys her role to an indecent 
extent. Before they kill the real Madame, whose 
crimes are false romanticism, self-satisfaction, 
insensitivity and hypocrisy, they have to kill 
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these elements in themselves. Only at the end of 
the play, when they have purged themselves 
through their ceremony, do they achieve a pure 
and true identity. For the first time one of the 
sisters speaks quite straightforwardly of her 
Lesbian relationship with the other. (Paradoxi- 
cally this progress to the purest honesty of amor- 
ality is also the traditional path to redemption. 
One need not stop at the bottom with Genet ) 


The Blacks is another version of The Maids, 
translating the purely moral contrast between 
false white Madame and the true black maids 


into racial terms of skin colour. It follows pre- 
cisely the same pattern. Through the ceremony 
the negroes ‘negrify’ themselves—they eliminat 
their attempts to ape the whites, and so becom 
At the start they are wearin 
formal clothes and are 
Mozart minuet, the extreme of elegant white 
civilisation. During the play their mixed attitudes 
towards the whites keep peeping through—for 
example, Village, the negro entrusted with mur- 
dering the white woman, seems more interested 
that she should appreciate his ‘singing thighs.’ 
Off-stage a black is executed for betraying the 
negro cause: he was presumably too tinged with 
white for any less drastic remedy. For the others 
the white element is cut away with the execution 
of the white Queen and her retinue. Village and 
his girl meet for the first time without overtones, 
and the last words of the play are hers: 


o 


purely themselves 
Western 


ee» wa 


dancing to 


‘One thing at least is certain. You won't be 
entwining your fingers in my long blonde hair.’ 
Then the whole group bursts into a wild African 
jive—the change from the minuet is complete. 
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LESSON 38 


HE DUNMOW FLITCH 
is an ancient piece of 
bacon which they have 
been trying to give away 
for years to people 





_ = BRITISH have many quaint 












who are happy 
customs. These must not be in spite of 
confused with Customs & Excise being married. 
which are not a bit quaint. ee ae” 
toss the Guinness. 


One custom was started at 
Colchester by Old King Cole 
when he found there was an 
oyster in the month. He 
immediately said ‘‘R!’’ and 
opened the COLCHESTER FESTIVAL. 
The drinking of Guinness with 
oysters has always 
been a very 
popular custom. 


OUSEY-HOUSEY is an Old Army Custom. 
It is done by numbers, and is not at all 
like Crown & Anchor where players often 
finish up in the Glass Housey Housey. 


The natives are 
very ji iendly. 












Pancake Day—The start 
of Flat Racing 


GUINNESS 


Manners & Customs 




















Wherever you go you get 


™ FLORAL DANCE is danced in the 


altogether to the sound of the fiddle, 
cello, big bass drum, etc. Another INNE 
Cornish custom is pasties which are 
customarily eaten with Guinness. 
It’s a wonderful country! 
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Altogether in the Floral Dance 
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However, just before the curtain, the full cere- 
mony begins again and they revert to the minuet. 
The process of purification must be perpetual. 

The Blacks, admittedly, has its faults. Genet’s 
rhetoric sounds better in French than in English 
and his play is undoubtedly confusing unless one 
is already acquainted with his method—which 
he has no right to expect that one should be. 
In The Maids and The Balcony we watch the 
dressing-up process and so are fully aware of 


what is real and what is_ pretended in 
the charade. In The Blacks, quite unneces- 
the Queen and her retinue are 

idy wearing their masks when we first 


» them. A small point like this becomes vital, 
because if one once forgets the nature of the 
rade and accepts the white masks as white 
ple, the play becomes an exaggerated satirical 


aii 


pe 


Bailet 





Anatomy 


By CLIVE 


Firty years ago this 
month Michel Fokine’s 
ballet to Schumann's 
piano suite Carnaval was 
first seen in London. 
Columbine, beautiful, 
heartless Columbine, was 
H danced by Tamara Kar- 
savina; and it was Kar- 
savina who was respon- 


_ ~ sible for the new revival 


of Carnaval produced by , 


Western Theatre Ballet 
it Guildford the other day. Carnaval, which has 
not been seen in England for about six years, is an 
ideal work for this small company, and in some 
ways this is the most satisfying of all the ballet’s 
post-war revivals. 

Carnaval is about love, romantic love typified 
Schumannesque figures of Eusebius, 
Chiarina and Estrella, and more 
robust, realistic love represented by the com- 
media dell'arte characters of Harlequin, Colum- 
bine, Pantalon and Pierrot. There is no clearly 
defined story. The characters meet in what might 
be an ante-room to some grand ball in the Vienna 
of the Biedermeier period. Here Fokine examines 
love with the patient skill of an anatomist and 
dissects out its heart. At the same time he sur- 
rounds the ballet with a deliberately formal sense 
f artificiality, making it seem like a game of 


b the 
Florestan, 





charades, with reality peeking out from behind | 


the masks. The sting of truth is anzsthetised by 
the gay ardours of Schumann’s music and the 


top-hatted, poke-bonneted kitsch of a whirling | 


Vienna. It is an exquisite ballet, poised and 
irticulate; its eloquence is all dancing, with not 
so much as a wasted or pointless movement. 
Despite some excellent detail the general out- 
line of Western Theatre Ballet’s new production 
is not always faithful to the ballet, and not all 
the dancers can meet its stylistic demands. When, 
for example, Chiarina and her two friends 
tremble about secretively on tiptoe in some 
virginal colloquy, the spell is abruptly broken by 
clumsy footwork. Many of Bakst’s original 
costumes have been admirably reproduced— 
Pierrot’s tunic has had its correct green pom- 





bore. To appreciate fully the play’s quality one 
would have to be taking part in it, caught up one- 
self in the conflicting moods of the ritual. Genet 
wants the white audience to become involved in 
the ritual through being deeply affronted by it, 
even perhaps feeling threatened by it (as though 
the schoolboys had tricked the master in ques- 
tion into watching their charade), but this is 
extremely unlikely to happen in any sophisticated 
and liberal city. For the audience to fill thei 

proper role in 7he Blacks, the play would have 
to be performed in Nairobi and, indeed, to have 
been written by Kenyatta. 

This is not Genet’s best play and his method 
has narrow limits, but within these limits it can 
be deeply and darkly effective. In spite of its 
halting performance (only a third of the cast are 
good) it is a play which should not be missed. 


of Love 


BARNES 


poms restored for the first time since Diaghilev 

but in Guildford black curtains had to take the 
place of Bakst s gorgeously anonymous green and 
gold setting. Where Karsavina and her collabora- 
tor, Elizabeth Schooling, have succeeded, how- 
ever, is in reproducing so many of the ballet’s 
details with a freshness that belies its half- 
century. Ballets are passed down from generation 
to generation like a message in a party game. 
Gestures are added and subtracted, choreography 
misunderstood and mangled. Now Karsavina, 
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Fokine’s own Columbine, has come along with 
her wonderful memory and faultless taste, and 
shown these young dancers what Fokine wanted 
The streak of cruelty in Harlequin, the doll-like 
reactions of Columbine, the stiffly bumbling 
Pantalon, the tear-stained Pierrot—Karsavina 
has swept the dust of time away from them, and 
the blurred puppets have become people once 
more: people dressed up as dolls as Fokine 
intended. but people none the less. Of the 
dancers, Max Natiez’s elusively inhuman Harle- 
quin was outstanding, as was Brenda 
Papillon. Meyer and Oliver Symons 
made interesting attempts at Pierrot and Panta- 
lon, while Clover Roope’s Columbine looked 
excellently conceived, if, like the company’s per- 
whole, not always so well 


Last’s 


Laverne 


formance aS a 
executed. 

Two other new additions to the company’s 
repertory are Peter Darrell’s Ode and Walter 
Gore’s Street Games. Stravinsky’s Ode was com- 
posed in 1944 to the memory of Natalia 
Koussevitsky. Its three movements (Eulogy, 
Eclogue and Epilogue) are far too brief to sustain 
Darrell’s ballet. The wafer-thin theme of the 
ballet, more suggested than specified, is the con- 
trast of the spiritual with the worldly life. The 
idea is workable and Darrell’s choreography, 
chastely classical for the life sacred and attrac- 
tively bouncy for the life profane, is neat and 
pointed, well-matched to Stravinsky's 
yet somehow luxuriant score. But the ballet is too 
short to make its impression felt, and the result 
has a strange air of précis about it. Walter Gore’s 
revival of his ballet to slight-hearted Ibert music, 
Street Games, now seems somewhat dated, and is 
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little helped by Phyllida Law’s new designs. Its 
street-arab humours are coy and hearty, even 
though the choreography is always resourcefully 
inventive. But as a whole the company’s reper- 
tory is in better shape than ever before, while the 


Cinema 





consistently improving dancers continue to per- 
form tiny miracles in cruelly difficult circum- 
stances. This small group has found, or rather 
founded, a most useful place for itself in British 
ballet. 


The Light that Never Was 


By 


The Virgin Spring and 
Ballad of a Soldier. 
(Curzon.) — The Mis- 
fits. (London Pavilion.) 
The Crossing of the 
Rhine. (Paris-Pullman.) 

Or Bergman’s artistry, 

whatever your views on 

his genius, there is no 
doubt at all, whether you 
respond to him or not, 
and, like it or not, The 
Virgin Spring (X° certi- 
ficate) is Bergman to the nth degree. This is his 
country, absolutely without intruders. in which 
we see only with his eyes, and even the light is 
peculiarly his, like every careful image. every 
object, every face. To some extent the phvsical 
world that every director shows us reflects -his 
own personality, but in Bergman’s case more so 
than in anyone's, because of the way he takes 

»ver the physical world and imposes his mind 

ind presence on it, and even on faces and objects, 

ind contrives every moment and movement with 

i lack of spontaneity that gives his films their 

stylised, rhythmical character—and their mono- 

tony 
Of all directors (if you like that sort of thing) 

Bergman repays careful study, can be analysed 

for symbolism and large-scale metaphor, because 

inat happens is deliberate, enfolds 
meanings in meanings, and echoes not only what 





ruth 
verytning 


has gone before in the same film but Bergman’s 
familiar obsessions. His films have put a private 
world into general circulation, a dream kingdom 
into visual form, so that it modifies even land- 
Take a wood in spring, like the crucial 
one in The Virgin Spring: Bergman manages to 
make it so lyrically perfect that it seems hardly 
a natural phenomenon any longer: the light is 
too pearly, the foliage too delicate. even the 
sound of birds seems more remote than actually, 
earthily woodlike. It is irrevocably pastoralised, 
etherialised, a sylvan landscape of magical beauty 
and equally magical evil, where birds caw and 
toads boggle in enormous close-up and hideous 
yet Pan-like goatherds lie in wait for the stylised 
princess riding through. Side by side with his 
extraordinarily beautiful women Bergman always 
has monsters, or the very old, or the deformed, 


scape. 


or other sights you feel (though it never quite 
comes to that) you may not be able to bear— 
incredible beauty, incredible horror, beauty too 
rarefied for reality, iolent for nor- 
mality. Somewhere between the two everyday life 


but he always skirts them. 


ugliness too v 


and appearance lie, 
Since The 

example of Bergmanism, there is plenty 

have 
ballad 


Virgin Spring is the most extreme 
about it 
based on a 
psychological 


that we seen before. It is 


medizval given modern 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


motives, about the rape and murder of a girl and 
her fathers revenge. The Christian taith has 
come but the old gods are still worshipped, an 
underground movement invoked for violence and 
revenge. It gives Bergman ample scope to indulge 
his favourite imagery and themes. Virginity, 
Christianity, gaiety and good fortune are found 
in the person of one of those very young blondes 
he always uses, whose hair dazzles through the 
shadowy forest like a golden banner; and pagan- 
ism, murkiness, hatred and misfortune in the 
(basically much handsomer) person of a dark, 
surly, animal creature, the girl’s foster-sister, soon 
to be delivered of a bastard. Karin, daughter of 
the house, rides delicately sidesaddle, 
lously dressed and combed, while Ingari, the 
foster-sister, in sacking clothes, a tangled bush 
of hair round her shoulders, slumps astride with 
all the abandoned frightfulness that Bergman 
demands of his women when he has a mind to. 
In the innocent-looking white loaf that Karin 
carries with her Ingari has put a toad. In the 
pastoral prettiness of the goatherd’s music there 
is menace. In the sweetness of the woodland 
picnic, rape is planned. The old gods and the new, 
freshness and defilement, sexual and spiritual 
innocence and experience, all Bergman favour- 


marvel- 


ites: symbols of wickedness, sexual symbols, 
religious symbols (these, surprising and un- 
convincing); symbolism in whole actions— 


Karin’s father pulls down a birch sapling for his 
ritual bath before the taking of revenge, and it 
is the alarming representation, 
parody, of rape you can imagine in visual terms; 
and finally, at the place where Karin’s body is 
found and her father promises to build a church, 
a spring comes out of the earth. 

It is all, visually, very rich and elaborate, and 
it has the spiritual banality I have been insisting 
on with monotonous regularity ever since The 
Seventh Seal turned up to astonish us with its 
spiritually-inflated visual cunning. I have not 
seen the uncut version of The Virgin Spring; but 
I am told that the rape scene has been cut a 
good deal, and that this alters the balance of the 
original, making the revenge scene seem dispro- 
portionately long and slow. 

In the same programme is Grigori Chukhrai’s 
Ballad of a Soldier (U° certificate), which I men- 
tioned during the London film festival last 
autumn. Intense, ingenuous, dealing lyrically with 
danger and anguish, it has the spontaneity one 
thinks of as peculiarly Russian, the marvellous 
personal charm one either responds to, tempera- 
mentally, or doesn't. I do. The last quarter of an 
hour, in which the boy, only child of a widow, 
says goodbye to his mother (and we know it is 
for ever), is the most moving view of departure 
and separation | What faces! Berg- 
man’s, by comparison, seem made of filigree, or 


most almost 


ever Saw. 
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H-—> 
Advance, trend, 


and be recognised 


HERE ARE two common ways of looking at 

history, and both of them oversimplify. The 
first sees it as though it were all favourites and 
mistresses, Bad Kirgs and surfeits. The other 
sees only trends and movements: the characters 
are the price of corn, adult suffrage and double 
entry book-keeping. Neither gives human 
beings their proper dignity and importance. 


In dealing with the history that is being made 
today, newspapers often seem to be parodying 
one or other of these approaches. 


Ore of the things [ like about The Observer 
is the nice balance it strikes—and helps me 
strike. For tle people who write for it, im- 
personal forces take their proper place as tools 
to help understanding, not final explanations. 
These writers have a knack of stripping off the 
slogans to show trends for what they really are 

the sum of countless acts. of individual 
responsibility. They know that to understand 
the world it is necessary to understand people, 
and some people more than others—but in 
terms a littke more profound than who's 
escorting whom. 


Human faces 
Hence, among other things, The Observer 
Profile—a weekly word portrait, every phrase 
as telling and considered as a Cezanne brush 
stroke, of somebody who matters in some way, 
whether it’s President Kekkonen or Danny 
Blanchflower. 


Hence, too, Mammon’s column, “Some- 
thing in the City”, in which you meet the men 
behind the merger, and bulls and bears assume 
human faces. As far as I know, Mammon was 
the first in this country to use the techniques 
of skilled journalism to penetrate the traditional 
anonymity of big business. The results are 
fascinating. 

In much the same way, “A London Diary” 
persuades me that Politics is after all worth 
paying attention to. And you will find other 
examples wherever you open The Observer 


Why not try, this Sunday? J.B.L. 
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icing sugar, or some other non-human substances 
of great hardness and polish. It was a good 
notion to put these two films together: for every 
sort of contrast of technique and of spirit. 

The main and rather morbid interest of John 
Huston’s The Misfits (A’ certificate) is personal, 
and lies in the real-life facts. A husband (Arthur 
Miller). just when his marriage is breaking up, 
writes a screenplay for his wife (Marilyn Mon- 
roe), Which seems such an exact portrait of the 
real woman and of her actual circumstances and 
background that even if it isn’t everyone will 
think it is. There she is, downy, improbable, 
impossible, hopelessly unfit for living, the child's 
heart in the unchildish body, the extraordinary 
softness of face (how looks have changed since 
Garbo!), and it all sounds. in spite of a senti- 
mental story and much weird, battered symbolism 
about masculinity and mustangs, only too true to 
life. Clark Gable’s last part caricatures the public 
image of him, but he carries it off with profes- 
sionalism and the much more than professional 
charm that set him so far above others with 
similar talent. Montgomery Clift and Eli Wallach 


Television 


Situation 


By PETER 


TELEVISION is the place 
Where old films go to die 
Ihe familiar fact is dem- 
onstrated time and again, 
without anybody on their 
the screen seem- 
think that we 
care. The 
Petticoat died a death on 
the BBC screen the other 
Sunday; not even such 
skilled comedians as 
Katharine Hepburn and 
Bob Hope could save a film which, only a few 
years ago, received quite a cordial critical re- 
ception. What went wrong? The answer is surely 
that the small screen is like a torch’s beam, play- 
ing over the inanities of the plot, exposing the 
witlessness beneath jokes which are said slower 
for the cinema audience, giving us leisure not to 
laugh. 

And if that was the main Sunday-evening offer- 
ing of BBC television (which, so its retiring 
director said recently, emphasises programmes 
‘of a thoughtful nature’), there was even less to 
be said for the disinterment last Sunday after- 
noon by ATV of a star-less, prewar racing com- 
edy, Into the Straight—the kind of thing in 
which everyone suddenly stands up in the grand- 
stand at the close of the race; only a horse 
would laugh. Moreover, this fatuity had already 
been televised once before. Yet they all go on 
saying that they must have a Third Channel 
because they are bursting with ideas there is no 
room for at present! 

Mostly it is the story-line in comic feature 
films which so often seems tedious and silly; 
indeed, it may be that television humour thrives 
on situation rather than narrative. Given a single 
situation, absurdities can be developed with a 
minimum of the incidental mechanies necessary 


side ol 
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viewers Iron 
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hang about the edges of the story. and Huston’s 
direction flounders in pretentious triviality. 

If I didn’t slumber during André Cayatte’s 
The Crossing of the Rhine (X certificate), a piece 
about French prisoners of war and their home- 
coming, it must have been the strong coffee at 
lunch, because a drearier film it would be hard to 
find if you combed the world for it—boring, bor- 
ing, boring, like a nail driven into your head. Its 
only claim to fame is that it won the Golden Lion 


at Venice last year over the head of Rocco | 
his Brothers, a judgment so farcical you can 
hardly fail to suspect prejudice, politics. or jig- 
gery-pokery of one sort or other. Not content 


with letting this dubious sleeping dog lie, th 

tributors of The Crossing of the Rhine have can- 
vassed the Italians to see if they don't agree that it 
was right for it to get its Lion in preference to 
Rocco. To which 91 per cent., or some suc! 

credible figure, said yes. This opens up new vistas 
for the film advertiser, 97.83 pe 
British filmgoers questioned 


cent. of al 
would no doubt 
agree that Carry on Regardless was much beter 
than Pather Panchali, L’Avventura or Shad 


Wanted 


FORSTER 


to move a story along—and seen thus, | 
Hancock and his brilliant writers, Galtor d 
Simpson, were showing not so much dari 
well-judged sense when, for the first progra 
in his new series, they jettisoned their fo f 
playlet formula in favour of 


interruptions. 


a> iloqu 


I thought this came off deliciously—-bett 
anything, than last week’s episode when hx 
in a rather heavy-handed satire on The Arc/ 
Doubtless the first experiment must be 
sparingly, but innumerable comedians can 
funny in well-scripted sketches, whereas Hanc 
brooding in his bed-sitter is unique. His b 
approach then becomes clearet 


turned to the society of other actors as a ga 


than eve! e 


is the aspiring man, the Highest Com 
Denominator of half-educated society, his reach 
just within the grasp of everyone who can get 


the quotation in a crossword—hence the he 
sprinkling of jokes about books and the Third 
Programme. The mass audience may not und 
stand every reference, but his cleverness has been 
to create a public personality in which such ret 
comic and appropriate. How far 
Hancock requires his studio audience is, I s 
pose, too hoary a controversy to revive no 
but in passing I must note the way in which ( 
BBC’s Saturday morning educational TV) t! 
invited audience at the Royal Institution clapp: 
Sir Lawrence Bragg as he turned liquids into 
solids, just as if it was the Larry Bragg Show 
An unobtrusive good start has been made | 
a new series, Court of Mystery (BBC), in which 
tribunal of three actors famo 
mysteries by summoning ghostly witnesses fro 
the past. First was the matter of the vanishe 
keepers from the Eilan Mor lt ighthouse. thx 
the Marie Celeste. Not the least of the myster 
is why a series with such obviously wide apps 
should be put on at five-thirty in the afternoo 


ences are 


investigates 
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Astronaut 


By WILLIAM 


CHILD'S ignorant eye can make a Western 
Mos of a Dumas tapestry. Many of us can 
nember the quality of the Western: 

| will reward you, my dear, by passing that 
time with you, which I intended to pass with 
your mistress. 


lhe years have taught us that D’Artagnan did 
not pass the time in showing Kitty those tricks 
i fence with which he and/or Douglas Fair- 
banks was able to pink a brace of opponents. As 
for La Valligre, Buckingham and the Queen, as 
for the ladders and trapdoors, the assignations 
d billets-doux, the hissing, tittering complica- 
s—I, personally, am stunned when I think 
ita passionless pattern I made of it all. If 
evisit our childhood’s reading. we are likely 
scover that we missed the satire of Gulliver, 


t evangelism of Pilgrim’s Progress. and the 


liness of Rohinson Crusoe. 
when we revisit some books in this way, 
ind that the iridescent film has burst, to leave 
ng behind but a wet mark. Henty, Ballan- 
Burroughs, require an innocence of 
ch which. while it is natural enough to a 
would be a mark of puerility in an adult. | 
e this with some feeling, since during the 
seek oO I e undertaken a long course 
Verne: and suffer at the moment, not 


digestion sc much as hunger. 
Yet once these books* satisfied me. They held 
rapt. | dived with the Nautilus, was shot 
d the moon. crossed Darkest Africa in a 


the centre of the earth 
ted in the South Atlantic, dying of thirst, and 
ted- oh rapture! It always sent me indoors 
a drink~ the fresh waters of the Amazon. 
\nd now? 

Of course the books have not vanished wholly. 
Ihey have the saving grace of gusto. Verne had 
his generation’s appetite for facts, and he serves 
them up in grande cuisine: ‘How amazing . 
were the microscopical jellyfish observed by 
Scoresby in the Greenland seas, which he esti- 
mated at 23,898,000.000,000,000,000 in an area 
of two square miles!’ But a diet of such creatures 
palls, for Verne’s verbal surface lacks the slick- 
ness of the professional; it is turgid and slack by 
turns. Only the brio of his enthusiasm carries 
us forward from one adventure to another. What 
is left for the adult is off-beat; something so 
Specialised that to enjoy it is about as eccentric 
as collecting the vocal chords of prima donnas. 
For Verne attracts today, not so much by his 
adventures as by the charm of his nineteenth- 
century interiors. The lamplight lies cosily on 
thick curtains and elaborate tables. Clubs are as 
rich and secure as an Egyptian tomb. They have 
no servant problem, the carpets are never worn, 
and the subsctiption will never go up. Here live 
the savants, and a savant is related to a scientist 


On descended 


as an antiquary is to an archeologist. He is a 





* JOURNEY TO THE CENTRE OF THE EARTH, 20,000 
|.£AGUES UNDER THE SEA, FROM THE EARTH TO THE 
Moon, ROUND THE Moon, FivE WEEKS IN A BAL- 
LOON, AT THE NorTH PoLe, THE WILDERNESS OF 
Ice and PRopELLor ISLAND. (Arco, 12s. 6d. each.) 


by Gaslight 


GOLDING 


learned enthusiast, a man of boundless absurdity, 
energy and stubbornness. At any moment he may 
leap from his hip-bath, sell his Consols and buy 
1,866 gallons of sulphuric acid, 16,050 pounds of 
iron and 11,600 square feet of twilled Lyons 
silk coated with gutta-percha. His oath is ‘A 
thousand thunders!’ Cross him, and he will dash 
his smoking-cap into the grate. Take leave to 
doubt his wisdom and he will attempt to assault 
you. Held back by force, he will wager a for- 
tune on the outcome of his adventure. Without 
knowing it, he passes a large part of his life under 
the influence of alcohol, for at the touch of suc- 
cess he will dash off, or drain off, or toss off, a 
bumper of brandy, which he follows with an 
endless succession of toasts. This half-gallon or 
so of brandy has as little effect on him as whisky 
has on the tough hero of a television serial. 
Indeed, his euphoria has always been indis- 
tinguishable from intoxication. Champollion is 
his ancestor in the real world, and Conan Doyle's 
professor in The Lost World his literary descen- 
dant 

his typification is moderated but not destroyed 
by national distinction. Verne reserved, as was 
perhaps natural, his greatest élan for the French, 
or at least, the Europeans. He divided sang-froid 
between the English and the American. All these 
qualities, and others, are laid on with the trowel 
of farce. Indeed, the sang-froid of his English- 
man, Mr. Phileas Fogg, is at times indistinguish- 
able from advanced schizophrenia. But when his 
characters let themselves go—here is Captain 
Nemo expressing his sense of displeasure : 

Captain Nemo was before me but I could 
hardly recognise him. His face was transfigured. 
His eyes flashed sullenly: his teeth were set; his 
taut body. clenched fists. and head hunched 
between his shoulders, betrayed the violent 
agitation that pervaded his whole frame. He 
did not move. My telescope, fallen from his 
hands, had rolled at his feet. 

I must remember that these jerky cut-outs once 
convinced me, moved me, excited me, as they 
still move children. They fit our picture of the 
nineteenth century. What about the Marquis of 
Anglesey and the Duke of Wellington at 
Waterloo? 

‘By G—d Sir, I have lost my leg.” 

‘By G—d Sir, so you have.’ If that had not 
been a real exchange, Verne would have invented 
it. 

What the child misses most in these books— 
if | am anything to go by——is the fact that Verne 
was a heavy-handed satirist. The organisation 
which fires its shot at the moon is the Gun Club 
of Boston. These were the savants who engaged 
in the arms race of the American Civil War. 

Their military weapons attained colossal 
proportions, and their projectiles, exceeding the 
prescribed limits, unfortunately occasionally cut 
in two some unoffending bystanders. These 
inventions, in fact, left far in the rear the timid 
instruments of European artillery. 

After that we are not surprised to learn that 
the honour accorded to the members of the Gun 
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Club was ‘proportional to the masses of their 
guns, and in the direct ratio of the square of the 
distances attained by their projectiles.’ Their per- 
sonal appearance is at once ludicrous and hor- 
rifying: 

Crutches, wooden legs, artificial arms, steel 
hooks, caoutchouc jaws, silver craniums, plat- 
inum noses, were all to be found; and it was 
calculated by the great statistician Pitcairn that 
throughout the Gun Club there was not quite 
one arm between four persons, and exactly two 
legs between six. Nevertheless, these valiant 
artillerists took no particular account of these 
little facts, and felt justly proud when the dis- 
patches of a battle returned the number ot 
victims at tenfold the quantity of the projectiles 
expended. 

Throughout the seventeen books there is an 
almost total absence of women. Verne was 
honester here than some of his SF descendants 
who lug in a blonde for the look of the thing. 
His male world was probably all he could 
manage. You cannot hack out a woman’s face 
with an axe; he could not, or would not, write 
about women. He remains the only French 
writer who could get his hero right round the 
world without meeting more than one woman 
While he was doing it. 

Verne’s talent was not spurred by a love of 
what we should now call pure science, but by 
technology. His books are the imaginative coun- 
terpart of the Great Eastern, the Tay Bridge, or 
the-Great Steam Flying Machine. It is this which 
accounts for his continued appeal to sub- 
adolescent boyhood. For the science sides of our 
schools are crammed to bursting with boys who 
have confused a genial enjoyment in watching 
Wheels go round with the pursuit of knowledge 
His heroes, too, are a pattern of what the twelve- 
year-old boy considers a proper adult pattern 
they are tough, sexless, casually brave, resource- 
ful, and making something big. Compared with 
the Sheriff of Dumb Valley, or the Private Eye, 
they constitute no mean ideal; to the adult, their 
appeal is wholly nostalgic. Apart from the odd 
touch that convinces—the pleasures of Professor 
Aronnax when, after years of groping for fish. 
he observes them through the windows of Naut- 
ilus; the willingness of the Frenchman to go to 
the moon with no prospect of coming back 
apart from this they are a dead loss. 

A study of Verne makes me uncomfortable. It 
seems that on the level of engineering, predic- 
tions can be made that will come true. So the 
soberer SF is no more than a blueprint for to- 
morrow. In time we can expect to see photo- 
graphs—TV programmes—of acrobats perform- 
ing on the moon, beneath the blue domes of 
Lunarville. The hot-spot which lies near the 
gantries of Marsport, that sleazy cantonment 
peopled with whisky-slinging space pilots and 
interplanetary whores, is a fact of the twenty-first 
century. This prospect would not dismay me, had 
one Of Verne’s characters not suggested that the 
heating of a colossal boiler to three million 
degrees would one day destroy the world; and I 
find the third suggestion nearer than the others. 

Nevertheless, Verne’s nineteenth-century tech- 
nology and mania for size sometimes result in a 
combination which has a charm to be found 
nowhere else. He was excited with arc lighting 
and gives us a picture with all the fascination 
of an early lantern slide. Light itself, sheer bril- 
liance, is an enchantment to him, when it is 
produced by man. In The Wilderness of Ice, we 
can share a forgotten moment. Today, the light 
of an atomic explosion is a savage thing which 
blinds and burns. We have gone as far as ou 
eves can go. If we want to discover a new quality 
in light, we have to return to the pit lamp, or 
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J. RIVES CHILDS 
Casanova 


‘Probably tells us as much as will ever be 
known about Casanova. . . there could be 
no better introduction or more informative 
revaluation than that now offered by Mr. 
}. Rives Childs’ biography.” — DANIEL 
GEORGE, The Bookman Illustrated 32s. 


VINTILA HORIA 


God Was Born in Exile 


‘The arguments are persuasive, and the 
novel shows a keen sense of time and place 
as well as imaginative power. The narrative 
is always exciting—the translation is 
excellent.’—jJOHN DAVENPORT, The Observer 

16s. 


HENRY McALEAVY 


The Chinese Bigamy 
of Mr. David Winterlea 


A novel which brings Manchu China ana 
Edwardian London into fantastic conjunc- 
tion, and offers the reader a rich variety 
of entertainment. 

‘He has wrung the bell again with another 
admirably readable and bawdy orienta! 
curiosity."—Reynolds News Illustrated 21s 


IVAN ARAMILEV 


Beyond the 
Ural Mountains 


The adventures of a Siberian hunter by 
the most widely read of all writers ot 
hunting tales in the Soviet Union. His 
descriptions of hunting bear, tiger, wolf 
sable, fox and much other game are full o! 
humour as well as suspense. J//ustrated 25s 


M. N. DAS 


The Political Philosophy 
ef Jawaharlal Nehru 


Presents in an objective way the ideas of 
one of the foremost statesmen of. the 
twentieth century, distinguished both as a 
philosopher and as a great politician. 25s. 


JOHN YALE 
A Yankee and the Swamis 


The record of a journey by an American 
to the great holy places of India and his 
study of the Ramakrishna Order 
movement, 


and 
25S. 
E. J. FURLONG 

Imagination 


An examination ot the theories and thought 
surrounding the term imagination. The 
Muirhead Library of Philosophy. 18s. 
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candle. But to Verne, the white-hot carbon was 
a near-miracle: 

Then two pieces of carbon rod, placed in the 
lantern at the proper distance, were gradually 
brought closer together, and an _ intense 
light, which the wind could not dim nor 
diminish, sprang from the lantern. It was mar- 
vellous to see these rays, whose glory rivalled 
the whiteness of the [snowy] plain, and which 
made all the projections round it visible by 
their shadow. 

Perhaps the best moment comes when we get a 
mixture of the fantastic, but future and possible, 
with the ord:nary paraphernalia of nineteenth- 
century living. In Round the Moon, the three 
voyagers move about their spaceship, peering 
delightedly at this and that. In the shadow of the 
earth all is dark; but as they move into the sun’s 
rays, they find them shining up through the base 
of the ship—and are able to turn off the light, 
in order to save gas. 

Lastly I must mention a splendid picture from 
the original edition of this book, which the pub- 
lishers, to their great credit, have preserved for 
posterity. It is a, or rather the, moment of free 
fall—not the modern sort which can be endless, 
but the nineteenth-century sort, the point where 
earth and moon gravity is equal. The three 
voyagers, dressed as for a stroll in the park circa 
1860, are helpless in the air, as are the dog and 
the two hens. A telescope and top hat hang near 
them. The walls of the spaceship are padded, 
but the padding has the effect of ornate wall- 
paper. The three gentlemen. a little startled, but 
not distressingly so, hang over their shadows. 
Softly, the gaslight pours down. 


As Told To 


Sands of Dunkirk. By Richard Collier. 
(Collins, 21s.) 

Tuts is the story of Dunkirk, 1940, as told to the 
author by those who were there. 

Its peculiarly, though not uniquely, repellent 
flavour is quite easy to identify. When ‘journalis- 
tic’ is used as a term of abuse, this is what is 
meant. Nor are the ingredients which give to 
this stew, this olla podrida, its taste hard to find. 
First there is the rancid, canned style. Mr. 
Collier avoids clichés like the plague, and his 
prose is bubonic with people or things which ‘go 
out like lights’ (lights, on the other hand, snap 
on or off), with unusual encounters described as 
‘off-beat,’ with ‘the immortal words of the 
twenty-third psalm,’ with the donning of 
dressing-gowns. Vivid verbs, often nouns miser- 
ably wrenched from their proper function, are 
used throughout, so that dive-bombers snarl from 
the sky, concrete founts and men snake. The 
result has all the elegance and wit of a TV 
commercial. 

Secondly it is, to use one of the author’s 
favourite words, jam-packed with mistakes. 
General Haider, a slow-spoken Bavarian who 
looked like a country grocer, is described as a 
‘dapper, precise Prussian, with a terse manner’— 
thus fitting into the cliché world, no doubt. This 
is perhaps excusable ignorance, but an English- 
man only needs eyes to know that Kentish 
apple trees are not covered with pink and white 
blossom on May 30. And what about the ‘front 
tyres’ of Spitfires? Nor would it have taken the 
author very long to learn that Jews were not 
being murdered in gas chambers in 1940 

Then there is his owlish and patronising 
attitude towards his readers. He solemnly tells 
us that Southend is a ‘famous English East Coast 
resort’—perhaps to encourage an American 
publisher—-and he gives us little snatches of 


The 
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French, followed by helpful translations ig 
parentheses. ‘The children’s haunting cry of 
“J'ai peur, jai peur” (1 am frightened).’ Some. 
times the French is improbable, as when the 
German army is unsexed, and referred to as les 
Allemandes. 

This last may possibly be deliberate. The 
Stories, all disproved, of German soldiers 
dropping from the skies disguised as nuns are all] 
trotted out again, as though they were the truth. 
I am only sorry he omitted the one about their 
being drugged as well (one of his yell ) 
colleagues in 1940 even claimed to have 
some of this drug. and said it had a ve 
taste. which is hardly surprising, 
ate was the standard German anti-gas oint 
issued to the troops in solid form) Had or 
the 1,070 men and women who ‘provided 
hard core of fact on which this book is base 
produced the dope story, it would surely be 

Mr. Collier apparently not only had his 
on an American publisher, but also on 
producer too, for he has woven a love 
into his lamentable compendium, the 
Frenchwoman, married to an English 
who comes to England disguised as a 
He makes much of her 
she has to empty her bladder 

A basic ingredient of his stew is now-i 
be-told stuff about cowardice, looting, dru: 
ness and brothel-going. These passages ha 
the charming vividness of a Sunday newsp 
describing something nasty but 
Stepney. He seems to be unaware that of 
as well as men can suffer from battle fatigue 
the other hand the theft of 
French homes by private soldiers is 
interest’ material, sympathetically pre 
There is much, of about the 
love of puppy-dogs, and budge 
These passages are particularly nauseating 

As for the story of what happened at Du 
it is almost lost in all this drivel. Two inte 
facts emerge, only to be immediately lost 
and never thoroughly explained. One is the 
struction of the heavy AA guns in the 
stages of the retreat to the coast, the other 
extraordinary lack of training of the army 
which Hore-Belisha had presided. Howeve 
view of the general standard of the book, re 
might well assume that the guns fired 
merrify throughout and that the soldiers 
trained to perfection. 

There have been a 
tinguishable in form and style from this 
published in the last few years. They have 
lots of copies. There will therefore be many 
It is all most depressing, and vaguely insu 
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Jour de Gloire 


Who Lived to See the Day. By Philippe de \ 
court. (Hutchinson, 25s.) 
THe tragedy of the French Resistance lies 
contradiction between the aims which 
bers believed they were serving and the 
which they were cast by the generals and 
ticians outside France. For de Gau 
Resistance was a means of reasserting | 
independence and ‘Derriére 
si lourd de_ notre nos 
told them at the 
‘voici que reparait le soleil de not: 
For the Allied Supreme Commande 
tance was, by 1944, a powerful but b 
indispensable for the sabo 
man communications. For the Comr 
Resistance was a State within the State 


pow er: 
sang et 


time of the Allied 


weapon 
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British citizens of the world from 72 countries 
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an international encyclopaedia — 
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of preparing for the final seizure of power. It 
is not surprising in all this that the straight- 
forward reactions of simple patriots like M. de 
Vomeécourt have been overlaid, and that they 
sometimes turned to disillusionment. 

At the start, the first leaders of the Resistance, 
of whom M. de Vomécourt was one, were con- 
vinced that ‘the war was going on and we must 
help to win it.’ ‘To us,’ he writes, ‘patriotism, the 
love of France... is a natural and proper 
response.” But this response soon involved those 
who felt it in a number of complications, once 
resistance was more than the isolated act of 
protest, such as that of the old lady of seventy- 
eight who used her stick to trip up German 
officers in the Métro. When M. de Vomécourt 
first managed to get to London and seek for 
support, he soon found that there were differ- 
ences of policy between de Gaulle and the 
British. The Free French leaders in London were 
at this stage worried lest a campaign of active 
sabotage in France might lead to reprisals by 
the Germans against the population, whereas the 
British were ready to help anyone who was 
fighting the enemy, regardless of the political 
complications which might ensue. Thus, in the 
years after May. 1941, when the British Special 
Operations Executive dropped their first agent 
into Vichy France, there arose the curious pat- 
tern of the French Resistance, in which parallel 
organisations were run by the Free French and 
by SOE, each operating from London and each 
relying on the RAF to provide the means of 
executing their plans, yet each working inde- 
pendently and, at certain moments at least, not 
without some mutual suspicion. 

M. de Vomécourt’s organisation in the 
Sologne in central France, which was built up 
by him into an effective maquis, was controlled 





“As far as I know the ovens were only 
used for bakery” 


USTINOV 


‘“‘We were only Human” 


A biting, satirical attack on the whole 
Nazi regime in the form of cartoons 
written and drawn by Ustinov himself. 7/6d. 


**The shock they administer 
will not please those who would 
forgive and forget. But why 
should we forgive or forget ?” 


HUGH TREVOR-ROPER 
HEINEMANN 








and supplied by the British, and M. de Vomé- 
court himself is impatient of the political 
quarrels in the offices in Baker Street and Duke 
Street. ‘The distinctions which were drawn in 
London . were scarcely apparent in the field. 
The political, diplomatic and international con- 
flicts which festered in London, Algiers and 
Washington had little relevance for us in France.’ 

M. de Vomécourt does not claim (even though 
his publishers do) that he has written an overall 
history of the Resistance. What he has done ts 
to provide an accurate and lively account of 
what falls within the range of his own experi- 
ence. He thinks, like Alice, that a book is no 
use without pictures and conversations; and the 
latter sound authentic, however much one may 
dislike, in a historical account written after the 
events it describes, the use of allegedly verbatim 
dialogue that could not possibly have been re- 
corded at the time. For all his own nonchalance 
and modesty, the author emerges as a man of 
immense courage and candour. He provides 
some valuable evidence for the history of the 
Resistance as a whole. The fact that this has not 
yet been written shows perhaps how important 
the political issues which M. de Vomécourt de- 
spises still are. 

In fact, on at least one occasion, M. de Vomé- 
court was involved in diplomatic and military 
controversy, and was the indignant victim of 
the ambivalent attitude of regular soldiers to- 
wards guerrillas. In the last stages of the war, 
he discovered that the German troops in the area 
where his group was operating were surrendering 
direct to the Americans and not to the maquis 
who were their real victors; what was worse, they 
were allowed to retain their arms. In his account 
of his attempts to prevent this, M. de Vomeé- 


_ court has one of his rare moments of bitterness 


and of the disillusionment that so many of the 
Resistance felt when all was over. ‘For us it was 
a melancholy end to an episode that promised 
such a rich reward. It little resembled the pic- 
ture we had drawn for ourselves of what 
liberation would be like.’ His book ends, indeed, 
on a note of sadness—sadness at the neglect of 
some of the survivors (especially some of those 
who worked for the British and American or- 
ganisations), and sadness at the temporary and 
illusory nature of so many of the ideas of the 
Resistance and of the bonds that had seemed 
to unite its members. The fact is that, in the 
twentieth century, all irregular warfare is bound 
to have political overtones and to be used for 
political purposes. It is this that accounts 
for M. de Vomécourt’s occasional melancholy 
as well as for the fact that the history of the 
Resistance has still to be written. 

JAMES JOLL 


Indomitable Snowmen 


Race for the North Pole. By John Edward 
Weems. (Heinemann, 21s.) 

No Latitude for Error. By Sir Edmund Hillary. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 21s.) 


“THE question used to be, what lies around the 
North Pole? Now it is, who lies about it?’ So 
the New York World reacted late in 1909 to the 
rival claims of Dr, Frederick Cook and Com- 
mander Robert Peary to have been the first man 
to reach the Pole. Any traces which either left 
behind him drifted away on the floating ice half 
a century ago, and no other evidence could 
finally convince; however, in Race for the North 
Pole, his carefully documented but relaxed re- 
construction of the two explorers’ arctic jour- 
neys, John Edward Weems the 


accepts now 
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orthodox view that Peary came as close as mak 
no difference to the Pole, and that Cook’s claim 
was an attempted fraud. 


o 


Peary, a graceless, self-sufficient man, set 
on his eighth northern expedition in July, 
His toes had been amputated after frost-bit 
eight years before, and walking was a misery f 
him; he was past fifty-two; and he knew th 
would be his last chance to conquer the | 
He had planned with consequent care (1 


aa @ 


competent you are’), using a 
force of supply carriers until, nine n 
133 nautical miles from his 


Henson, four Eskimos, five sledges 
dogs, the poorest of which would be kille 
the others, for 


After six more days of physical discon 
the party crossed leads only thinly covere 
young ice, and tried to forget that at any 
new lead might open behind them and cut 
off, Peary checked his observations 
satisfied that they were at the Pole. He raise 
United States flag, Henson the polar flag 


Q 


an oe 


carried for eleven years, and the others the 
of the Navy League, the Delta Kappa Ep 
fraternity, the Daughters of the Americar 
volution and the Red Cross 
the enthusiastic, uncomprehending Esk 
three cheers, and the even more peri! 
ward journey was begun 


Peary wrote characteristically 
‘The Pole at last. The prize of three cen 
My dream and goal for twenty years 
last! I cannot bring myself to realise it. It 
all so simple and commonplace.’ A greate 
was to follow, 
Greenland he learned that Cook, who 
America a year before him, ostensibly on a hunt 
ing trip, had announced that he had reached t! 


Pole in April, 1908. The rest of Mr. 


acceptance of Peary’s record: a process 
was considerably slowed down by Cook's 
siderable charm and Peary’s carelessness 
impression he made on others. It says a | 
Mr. Weems that he has treated the qualitie 
both men with sympathy. 

‘It will be best,’ said the Indianapolis Sta 
have the South Pole discovered by one ma: 
But there again, within two years, 
petition, ending in tragedy, grew up be: 
Amundsen and Scott; and even in 
after the main prize had been snatched, 
Trans-Antarctic 
seems to have turned into a polar race betweer 
Hillary and Fuchs. Giving to a man as impa 
for action as Hillary (who, early in No Lat 
fer Error, is seen climbing over the side of 
Ship to clear pack-ice away with a shovel 
role of setting up the terminal supply bases 
the expedition was like using a circus pony 
ploughing. Having finished this job ahead of 
schedule, while the crossing party continually 
fell behind theirs, having no personal scientifi 


Commonwealth 


Hillary predictably pioneered his own route 
Interesting when 
cidents, the greater part of the story is tedio 
chronological and covers a monotonous sty! 
terrain, dotted with veritable quagmires, w 
clitls beetle and every hole gapes. 
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Doomed but not Serious 
Byron: A Critical Study. By Andrew Rutherford. (Oliver and Boyd, 25s.) 


A WIND of change has begun to blow through the 
regions Of Byronic criticism. The old-fashioned 
colonists of that rich, if somewhat over-popu- 
lated, territory have recently received several 
warnings: we have outlived our period of useful- 
ness, and it is now time that we packed up and 
left. Last year, for example, Mr. Paul West pub- 
lished an extremely interesting little book entitled 
Byron and the Spoiler’s Art, an attempt to de- 
throne the Man, as a subject of critical examina- 
tion, in favour of the puissant Poet, who, rightly 
or wrongly, fascinated and dominated a whole 
literary age. Mr. Andrew Rutherford starts off 
from a similar position: he intends to appraise 
Byron’s poetic achievement, and will discuss his 
curious personal character only in so far as it 
contributes to an understanding of his collected 
work. ‘One of Byron’s greatest problems,’ he tells 
us, ‘was... that of selecting, discovering or creat- 
ing his own best poetic personality’; and he did 
not solve this problem until he had created Don 
Juan, for which ‘Beppo’ was his delightful ballon 
d'essai, His real masterpiece, however, was The 
Vision of Judgement—his inspired satire on 
Southey’s ridiculous efforts to describe the apo- 
theosis of King George III—a work ‘esthetically 
perfect, intellectually consistent, highly entertain- 
ing, and moraliy profound’; whereas Don Juan 
itself includes many faults of taste and feeling, 
which remind us that the poet was still at heart 
an aristocratic dandy. 

Mr. Rutherford has developed his theme with 
exemplary diligence and care for detail; but to 
separate Byron’s achievement and personal career 
is a task considerably more difficult than he may 


perhaps at first have hoped. The struggle to dis- 
cover a poetic personality was marked by a series 
of dramatic personal crises. His work and his 
private existence merged into the same complex 
pattern, as the destructive and self-destructive 
impulses that he had inherited from his wild, un- 
ruly ancestors—impulses strengthened by an early 
sexual mishap and the resultant sense of having 
‘anticipated life-—were gradually brought under 
control and canalised with the help of poetic 
imagery. Childe Harold, ‘the outlaw of his 
own dark mind,’ who had run through the laby- 
rinth of sin and acquired a load of black remorse, 
when he originally embarked on the poem, was a 
mere figment of his youthful imagination. But it 
corresponded to his unrealised forebodings; and 
Byron made his anxieties come true. By 1816 he 
had satisfied his conviction of guilt—another 
legacy of his unhappy childhood—and was both 
a sinner self-denounced and an exile doomed to 
restless wandering. Yet in the verses he then wrote 
—Childe Harold Il and IV, and such dramas as 
Manfred and Cain—there were still touches of 
rhetorical falsity. At last, with the composition of 
Don Juan, a mock epic designed ‘to be a little 
quietly facetious upon everything,’ he reached a 
kind of inward peace. Again his poetic progress 
was closely related to the changing fortunes of his 
personal existence. 

Byron was an imperfect artist, in as much as, 
for a variety of reasons—often slightly foolish 
reasons—he wished to preserve the status of a 
literary amateur; and an amateur he would, no 
doubt, have remained, had a succession of private 
catastrophes not driven him to concentrate his 
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talents. This he finally accomplished by producing 
his splendid Don Juan—a poem that Mr. Ruther- 
ford enjoys and admires, though he is sometimes 
inclined to regret the author’s fashionable flip- 
pancy and an occasional ‘discordant note of 
frivolous bad taste.’ He prefers The Vision of 
Judgement because, although it is planned on a 
far less extensive scale, there the poet is attacking 
a number of subjects that strike his critic as 
appropriately militarism, pacifism, the 
nature of royal authority, human limitations and 
the imminence of death. Byron once claimed that 
he was a naturally ‘facetious personage’: nobody 
loved to laugh more. And his strain of levity— 
an important side of his character—Mr. Ruther- 
ford, who is by no means facetious, usually finds 
a trifle hard to stomach. 

Hence some of the minor weaknesses of a 
learned and engaging essay. Byron deserves a 
serious approach; but he is not a poet whom it 
pays to lecture. And Mr. Rutherford is constantly 
lecturing him about his moral, social and political 
errors—and lecturing ws about the ‘immorality 
or hypocrisy, and the ‘sheer futility and 
boredom,’ of the early-nineteenth-century social 
world, which Byron may have satirised but never 
completely put behind him. On the other hand, 
if they send the reader back to Byron, Mr. 
Rutherford’s more eulogistic passages will per- 
form a very useful service. We should know 
something of Byron’s personality; but we should 
not pretend that a knowledge of his character can 
ever replace a just appreciation of his essential 
literary virtues—‘his lively intelligence, his robust 
common sense, his understanding of human 
nature in its real complexity, his zest for life, his 
sense of humour, and his ironical, deflatory wit.’ 


serious 


PETER QUENNELL 
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* “This magnificent piece of biography and social 


history’ 


Joseph Ashby of Tysoe 


By M. K. ASHBY 


‘A tall, handsome, talkative and reading man who knew every inch of his 
world, Ashby might have come out of Adam Bede. He is pure George Eliot G. 
...Not a biography in the ordinary sense; it is an intimate chapter of rural 
history in the nineteenth century and can certainly stand beside a book like 
George Sturt’s Wheelwright’s Shop. . .the writing is luminous and alive with 
daily instances. Historians are skilful in recreating an age; Miss Ashby 
V. S. PRITCHETT in the NEW STATESMAN | 


| A History of Greek Political Thought 


T. A. SINCLAIR 10s 6d 


recreates the days.’ 


‘A living portrait, full of feeling and insight.’ 


‘A striking portrait cf a remarkable man, and a beguiling picture of a close- 
knit family growing up at the turn of the century...a distinguished and 
delightful addition to the rural literature in which we are growing so rich.’ 

MAURICE WIGGIN in the SUNDAY TIMES 


25s. net at all bookshops 
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RAYMOND WILLIAMS in the GUARDIAN 


H. J. BLACKHAM 6s 
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Routledge Paperbacks 
| Six Existentialist Thinkers 
| 


Interpretations 
Essays on Twelve English Poems 
Edited by JOHN WAIN 7s 6d 


Shakespeare’s Tragedies 
B. HARRISON 8s 6d 


Modern Man in Search of a Soul 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 

Totem and Taboo Sigmund Freud 6s 

The Poetry of T. S. Eliot D. S. Maxwell 7s 6d 

The Fear of Freedom Erich Fromm 7s 6d 

Speculations T. E. Hulme 8s 6d 

Sex and Repression in a Savage Society Bronislaw Malinowski 9s 6d 
Principles of Literary Criticism I. A. Richards Ys 6d 
Philosophical Studies G. E. Moore 10s 6d 

Plato’s Theory of Knowledge F. M. Cornford 10s 6d 

The Language and Thought of the Child Jean Piaget 10s 6d 
Ideology and Utopia Kar! Mannheim 10s 6d 
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Old Lamps For New 


The Bluebells and Other Verse. By John Mase- 
field. (Heinemann, 21s.) 
New Poems 1960, By Witter Bynner. (Macmil- 
lan, 18s.) 
NARRATIVE poetry is something which takes 
getting used to nowadays. Diffuseness, leisureli- 
ness, pure stamina in poetry, are alien to an age 
in which the novel is dominant, and in which 
most of the few who read poetry demand con- 
centration. Yet here is Masefield, whose The 
Everlasting Mercy appeared half a century ago, 
still at work in this unfashionable field: his new 
book includes Ossian, a poem of 121 eight-line 
stanzas. There is nothing in it which would have 
surprised a reader in 1911 or, come to that, 
1861. It has a kind of stately flatness, which 
sometimes takes one step down into bathos; 
Ossian. for example, after riding through the 
flames to greet Niamh, is met with the words 
‘Welcome,’ she said: ‘Friend, was the riding 
hard?’ 
which one must imagine were dictated 
only by the necessity for finding a word to 
rhyme with ‘marred’ and ‘barred.’ 

His publishers, writing of Masefield as a narra- 
tive poet, call him ‘one of the finest exponents of 
a long tradition in English poetry.’ I can’t agree 
with this, even on the strength of his better 
earlier work, such as Reynard the Fox and 
Right Royal. There has always been something 
clumsy, something technically inept, about 
Masefield’s extended pieces, partly because he has 
insisted on rhyme (very often couplets) and 
seems to have little sense of the comic or 
bathetic effect of many feminine rhymes in 
English. His real distinction, it seems to me, lies 
in a handful of his lyrical and meditative poems. 
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*Wood-Pigeons,’ for instance, though it ends 
with some empty abstract noises, begins with a 
stanza that Edward Thomas would not have been 
ashamed of: 
Often the woodman scares them as he comes 
Swinging his axe to split the fallen birch: 

The keeper with his nim-nosed dog at search 
Flushes them unaware; then the hive hums. 
“‘Nim-nosed’ is splendid, and I wish there was 
more of that exact and original use of language 
in Masefield. The new book contains a few short 
poems among the rather dull narrative, but the 

flashes are sporadic. 

Perhaps ‘Middle Farm,’ a poem about growing 
cherries, is the best: 

Then, when all seems assured, the fight begins, 
From before summer dawn till cats are grey, 
Rattles and pebbles within shaken tins, 
Clackage and scarecrows to keep the birds away; 
And men with shotguns all the summer day 
Shot after shot; much battle, but few dead, 
Wherever birds are swift or cherries red. 

I must admit that, until I read New Poems 
1960, Witter Bynner to me was just one of those 
dim figures you come across in biographies of 
D. H. Lawrence, irritating Lorenzo in New 
Mexico, Now, it appears, he is eighty and still 
writing. His first book was published in 1907, so 
he and Masefield are of the same generation; but 
to turn from one to the other makes me realise 
that the talk about England devoting itself to 
poetic ‘consolidation’ and America as the home 
of experiment is true. I wish I were more sure 
of the value of the experiments. Here are 131 
tiny poems by Mr. Bynner, most of which read 
like expanded translations of not-very-good 
haiku. For some unfathomable reason, the first 
line of each piece is in roman, the rest in italic, 
thus: 

The edges of the house 

Are perhaps more fun 

For the mouse 

Than all of it 

Especially to the left 
And so on, for page after page. Occasionally 
there is a tiny glimmer of perception, a sort of 
back-of-an-envelope note towards a poem. But 
they order this matter better in Japan. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


Wessex Gothic 


Wolf Solent. By John Cowper Powys 
donald, 25s.) 

Billiards at Half Past Nine. By Heinrich Bo!! 
Translated by Patrick Bowles. (Weidenteid 
and Nicolson, 18s.) 

Debbie Go Home. By Alan Paton. (Cape, 9s. 6d.) 

Powyso.ocy is a highly specialised branch of 

contemporary letters which I have never been 

very tempted to explore. The difficulty of remem- 
bering just how many Powyses there are, and 
who has written what, is somewhat daunting, 
quite apart from their reputation as sages and 
the off-putting claims of their disciples. How- 
ever, one of the minor rewards of reviewing is 
to have the frontiers of one’s ignorance forcibly 
pushed back’ from time to time, and having 
emerged bowed but relatively unbloody from the 
600-odd pages of Wolf Solent I now feel a little 
better acquainted with one at least of the tribe. 

This book was first published in 1929, and in the 

preface to this new edition Mr. Powys speaks of 

his great admiration for Hardy. And it is of 

Hardy that one thinks when reading Wolf 

Solent: the novel is set in the lushest part of 

Dorset, and its hero, Wolf, is a blundering victim 

of circumstances with a strong vein of nature- 

mysticism, who is constantly at odds with fate. 

Wolf returns to Dorset at the age of thirty-five 


(Mac- 
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after years of schoolmastering in London; on the 
journey down in the train he dreams of a girl 
‘white as a peeled willow-wand,’ and soon after 
his arrival he falls in love with and quickly mar- 
ries the beautiful eighteen-year-old Gerda Torp. 
After a few months of marriage he then falls in 
love with another young girl, the dreamy, book- 
loving Christie, but fails to consummate the 
relationship. Meantime, Gerda is cuckolding him. 

Mr. Powys manages to develop this simple 
situation very effectively throughout the great 
length of the novel, and in doing so shows con- 
siderable architectonic sense: the book has the 
solidity and proportion of a well-designed build- 
ing. Wolf, Gerda and Christie are surrounded 
by a rich range of minor characters, the out- 
landishness of whose names emphasises 2 
strong vein of gothic fantasy which runs through 
the novel: Christie’s father, the incestuous book- 
seller, Mr. Malakite; the gentle schoolmaster, 
Darnley Otter, and his brother, the neurotic poet, 
Jason; the unspeakably ugly spinster, Miss Selena 
Gaunt, who had once loved Wolf's father. Pow 


s 
has invented and peopled a world; and some of 
the descriptions of nature are very beautiful. A 
good deal of Wolf Solent is, it seems to me, by 
no means inferior to much of Hardy, though I 
can’t pretend that this is unqualified praise, since 


Hardy is very far from being one of my favou: 
novelists. I was also reminded of Lawrence; 
Powys’s stress on subjective truth, and his align- 
ing of sex and nature, are distinctly Lawrentian, 
and he has both the intensity and the silliness of 
Lawrence. What, however, he lacks is a vestize 
of Lawrence’s intelligence. The philosophy that 
this novel expresses is very half-baked indeed, 
and the nature-mysticism constantly merges with 
an obsessive and tiresome kind of adolescent 
sexuality. Like many other modern novels, Wo/f 
Solent suffers from the central defect of impriso 
ing us for too long within the consciousness of a 
hero who is a good deal less interesting than t 
author imagines. 

Heinrich BOll’s novel left me feeling that either 
he is too clever by half or I am not clever 
enough: either way. I had the utmost difficu 
in understanding it. The place is a small Rhine- 
land town. the time a single day in September 
1958. ard the main character is Robert Faehm 
a quantity survevor. who had briefly engaged in 
inti-Nazi activities in boyhood and then been 
forced to conform. In the background is a large 
ind inevitably svmbolic Benedictine abbey. which 
Robert's architect father had designed before t 
1914 war and which he himself as an army officer 
had been responsible for destroying in 1945, it 
now being rebuilt by the youngest generat 
There is more to the novel than this, but: Herr 
Boll’s devotion to the most dated techniques 
experimental fiction means that much of 
story is lost in obscurity. His use of flashbacks 
so overdone that any sense of coherent chr 
ology vanishes, while the multiple interior m 
logues produce a dense confusion of their o 
There are more obscure novels in the w 
certainly—Finnegans Wake for one—but 
of them, I suspect, have rather more to offe 

Debbie Go Home is a slight, serious collect 
of short stories. They all deal with the colour 
and native inhabitants of South Africa 
several are told in the first person by the wh 
principal of a reformatory for non-white b 
These have an autobiographical ring about the 
though Mr. Paton is a conventional and unexc 
ing writer, he emerges as an infinitely patient a 
compassionate man. These stories are not pre- 
cisely committed literature; nevertheless, the 
make the South African tragedy intensely real 

BERNARD BERGONZI 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


All Girls Together 


Alcott must have been required reading 
aloud for thousands of families. But for a 
generation which is more likely to misread ‘under 
the stars as ‘under the stairs’ than vice versa, the 
adult reading aloud of Alcott would be a matter 
of acute embarrassment. In this way, at least, 
Liule Women* and Good Wives have become 
much more children’s books than they were. 

Reading aloud is, in fact, an excellent measure 
of embarrassment; and one of the fascinating 
things about re-reading Alcott is to discover how 
the centre of bashfulness has shifted. Alcott’s 
world was embarrassed about sex. and there is 
nol a breath of it in any of the books. Our world 
is embarrassed, beyond anything else, by raw 
morality: by people actually talking in so many 
words about being good, and about God, and 
about the strength of the natural affection be- 
tween mothers and daughters, sisters and sisters. 
Whether it is an appalling bluntness or a heaving 
sentimentality, it is the first hurdle one has to 
get over in re-reading Alcott. 

\ sister can say of another ‘How 


i caes years ago the works of Louisa May 


good Meg 





WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOK 
SHOP 


Well worth 
visiting ! 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LCNDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) * Open 9-€ Sots.) 


a mins. from Tottenham Court Road Stn. 








By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 
is!’ or confess to her mother (at sixteen) with the 
words: ‘Marmee, I want to “fess.” Work is de- 
scribed as a ‘blessed solace’ and the girls as ‘my 
little pilgrims’; a mother can say right out “My 
pretty, tender-hearted girl,” and father can write 
to his daughters that they should ‘fight their 
bosom enemies bravely.” A young man proposes 
with the words ‘I wish we might always pull in 
the same boat, Will you, Amy?’ and describes 
his honeymoon: ‘My faith! Was it love among 
the roses!” Where a twentieth-century teenage 
girl would flounce out after a maternal lecture 
with ‘Oh, you don’t understand!’ what does the 
Alcott girl say? “How wicked I am!" 

Granted that the language falls upon the 
twentieth-century ear like treacle, the amazing 
thing is that even after several re-readings the 
books do not lose their power. The morality is 
intrusive, the parents are idealised saints. 
the girls—even rough Jo—unbelievably docile: 
and yet one does not simply hurl the book away 
in disgust, one sits there and bursts into tears on 
the average at every other chapter. Those who 
have heard of Jo, Meg. Beth and Amy without 
ever doing more than dip into the books are apt 
to talk about how affecting it is when Beth dies; 
and this may be helped by the fact that in films 
and plays made from the book, it is a rather tear- 
dripping moment: but actually Beth’s death is 
described remotely. with a dying fall that makes 
the handkerchief much less moist than a whole 
lot of other things—the moment when Beth 
doesn’t die, for example, but falls into a natural 
sleep after the fever: or when the sick father 
comes unexpectedly back from the war; when the 
little destitute German children look up at the 
Marches arriving with their Christmas breakfast 
and bless them as angels. 

Anybody who regularly enjoys a good cry over 
books or films knows that the number of times 
you weep because things are going wrong is far 
exceeded by the times you weep because things. 
having been bad, are at last going right again 
(I'm inclined to think that this may. actually, be 
more of an adult emotion than a childish one: 
the first time I ever came into contact with Littl 
Women was when I was taken to see the play 
by an assortment of aunts, who were still gulping 
sniffily as they ate their potato scones in the 
interval; I, the child the treat was for, was a cry- 
baby in general but dry-eyed on this particulas 
occasion.) 

Almost every chapter ends with things going 
right: and this is not a coincidence. Granted the 
soupiness of the actual description. one has to 
look to situation for the appeal the books un- 
doubtedly still have: and when you look at the 
situations you find they have one thing in com- 
mon. Take half a dozen at random: Meg trifles 
with John Brooke’s proposal. only to find when 
Aunt March attacks him that she is prepared to 
stand up for him as her lover. The girls sloth 
round the house for a week until they get bored 


M. Alcott. (Mac- 


6d.) 


*Littte Women. By Louisa 
donald: Illustrated Siinior Library, 7s 


with it and cheerfully go back to work. Meg 
neglects her husband for her babies, and he 
spends too much time at the house of a friend: 
she relegates the children to their proper position, 
tidies up her appearance and wins her husband 
back: where have we heard this sort of thin: 
before? There is only one answer: in the 
women’s magazines. This is exactly the stuff on 
which a readership of four million is built and, 
like their stories, it is extremely skilfully done-— 
in terms of situation. These are situations which. 
like the vague premonitions of a horoscope. say 
something to everyone; they are the stuff of real 
life, as least in the sense that these are the kind of 
situations in which women and girls are likely to 
find themselves 1 

There is another unacknowledged reason for 
the appeal of Little Women and Good Wives: 
the appeal of what is. John Brooke, Laurie and 
Dr. Bhaer notwithstanding, a one-sex society 
Men have war books, adventure series and crime 
stories in which the female element is irrelevant 
or non-existent; but except for girls’ school 
stories their female equivalent is getting rarer. 


o 


‘Jenifer Wayne 
deserves to become 
very popular with children.’ 
NOEL STREATFEILD 


JENIFER WAYNE 


The Day 
the Ceiling Fel! Down 


‘Like E. Nesbit's children, these three have 
the knack of bringing the best 
adults. There is no mush in this affectionate 
story.” 

. is brisk and enjoyable... 


out ot 


New Statesman 
admirable 
—Times Literary Supplement 

it is perfectly delightful. —Noe/ 
Streatfeild 


IHustrated. 12s. 6d 





HILDA CUMINGS PRICI 
The Queen’s Tumbler 


: ; tr, 
A stirring tale of strol- 
ling players and trattor- “SS am 
ous plots in the reign oj i. | 
Queen Elizabeth I. if ‘ ' 

Rpt 

Hlustrated. 12s. 6d. \ \ a 
ee : \ X 
To be published June 19 .™~ ) 
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Harrap Books 


7. +R. st 2 FH Ff TR Se RB 


Shepherd's 


Purse 
CAMPBELL K. FINLAY 


An exciting adventure story 
set in the Western Isles by the 
author of Fisherman’s Gold, 
etc. 

“A first-rate adventure for 
boys concerned with murder, 
N blackmailing, sheep-stealing 
and illicit distilling.".— Books and Bookmen 
Naomi Lewis: “Thrilling—curiously informative 
as well.” Illustrated 9/6 


Hazel and the 


Well-dressing 
KITTY SPENCER 


By the author of Lobster Boy, etc. Hazel and he 
friends work on a very unusual! idea for helping a 
charity fete. An absorbing story from the Derby- 
shire dales that girls will love. 








Illustrated 9/6 | 
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A practical book for Young Sportsmen | 


Come Fishing 


and Shooting 
VIVIAN BAILEY 


This is-the*ideal book to edticate the young in 
fishing for salmon and trout as. a sport and not as 
a commercial enterprise; and to become a safe 
shot with a knowledge of the theory of successful 


| this nursery morality is sex 





shooting. ““Major Bailey writes with simplicity and | 


authority on both sports.""—N-ewcastle Journal 
Illustrated 


=x f& tft. & © & & & & ® 


He Went With Champlain 
LOUISE ANDREWS KENT 


A new title in the popular ‘““He Went With” series, 

* relating how.a boy-atcompanied the great explorer 
of North America 350 years ago. A wonderful 
story of adventure and exploration. 


(June 26) Illustrated 9/6 


The Wild White Stallion 
RENE GUILLOT 


This famous author has 
written a wonderfully 
moving book based on 
the film Crin-Blanc by 
Albert Lamorisse, who 
also made The Red Bal- 
loon. It describes the 
friendship of a boy and 
a wild horse in the wide, 
sunlit marshes of the 
Rhone delta. 

With thirteen plates in 


full’ colour by © Jean 
Reschofsky. 
(June 26) 10/6 





11/6 | 








The appeal of a large family of girls is the 
foundation of the Little Women series, and it gets 
consistently weaker as the family power is 
diffused into a network of husbands and children 
and schoolboys, And there is one way in which a 
moral story in a one-sex setting is an enormously 
comforting thing to read. 

In a ome-sex society, moral effect follows 
moral cause. Girls (or men) who work hard, 
keep down their bad tempers and are good to the 
rest of them are rewarded with affection; whether 
it happens to be friendship or family affection 
does not matter. Even natural tragedy can be 
dealt with if it is made a matter for acquiescence 
in the divine will. So long as the game is played 
by nursery rules, it will be played fair—and all 
the morality of the book keeps underlining the 
fact that any apparent unfairnesses are illusory. 
Over and over again the girls are assured that 
they are fortunate compared to richer people 
because they have their health, they have each 
other, they have Marmee, they have God; the 
condescension served out to the rich is a pecu- 
liar pointer to this: “The Moffats were kindly 
people, in spite of the frivolous life they led,’ 
poor old Aunt March is constantly being de- 
plored as much for the size of her house as her 
crochety demeanour—though it is noticeable 
that the rich are rather necessary to the scheme 
of rewards and punishments actually in opera- 
tion: there have to be Laurences, Marches, 
Moffats, whose hearts may be moved by the 
worthiness of the family and who may contri- 
bute therefore to the poetic justice with which 
their material deficiencies are overcome. 

The one thing that destroys the balance of 
or, if you like to 
put it that way, chance: in this snakeless Eden 
it is quite true, as Jo can truthfully say, 
that ‘Be worthy of love and love will come.’ 
But in real life it may not be—Louisa 
Alcott, after all, died unmarried; and one 
cannot help wondering whether Professor Bhaer, 
the strictly utility dream-man for scribbler Jo, is 
brought in to fit the just deserts of the figure with 
whom the authoress herself was identified. 

It is in this sense, of presuming that the game 
will be played fair, that Littke Women and Good 
Wives are escapist. There is unrequited love— 
but always the flattering way round: Laurie 
vainly loving Jo, not Jo loving Laurie. They 
suffer poverty—but a poverty supported by good 
connections, consciousness of worth and the 
services of a faithful retainer. They never go for 
jobs they don’t get, don’t yearn, like Chekhov's 
three sisters, to go to Moscow or, like Masha, fall 
in love outside their marriages; they never, in fact, 
suffer any of those crises in which the prayers 
and sympathy of an ever-loving family are the 
most exacerbating balm they would endure. 

Only Jo comes near to reality; near to the 
twentieth century. Through her, for a chapter or 
two, one gets a sight of the miseries of being 
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seriously discontented, irremediably left on the 
shelf; it is with Jo that a twentieth-century 
reader unconsciously identifies herself, both in 
the disquiet that occasionally inflames her at- 
tempts to copy her sisters’ patience, and in her 
ambitions. Miss Alcott writes as if Jo wanted to 
be with boys—she likes‘ to romp with Laurie, 
she ends up with a schoolful of rather unreal 
‘little lads’—but there is more truth in the pas- 
sages where Jo as a young girl talks of wanting 
to bea boy. Through her, a different concept 
breaks through; but not for long. The Good 
Wives are, in the end, Little Women playing at 
being Good Wives. The heroines may grow up, 
marry, have children; but the books remain, in 
one sense or another, children’s books. 











Springfield Home by Elizabeth Stucley, 


illustrated by Charles Mozley. “This is 
about a child who is taken to a children’s 
home when her gipsy grandmother falls ill. 
She hates the home and resents it and 
behaves outrageously, but finally finds a 
proper home of her own. The dialogue 
here is absolutely excellent, and the author 
plainly knows about children’s homes and 
children. . .. Highly recommended, especi- 
ally for girls from nine or ten to fourteen.” 


Sunday Telegraph. 12s 6d 
The Knights of King Midas by Paul 
Berna, translated by John Buchanan- 


Brown, illustrated by Brian Wildsmith 
The children of Port-Biou, on the Riviera, 
determine to raise one and a half million 
francs to. rehouse some old people whose 
squatters’ village has been burned down. 
Their adventures in collecting the money 
are colourful, unusual and exciting. “Has 
all its author’s usual liveliness . . . an 
exhilarating story.”” New Statesman 12s 6d 


Grettir the Strong by Allen French, illus- 
trated by Bernard Blatch. The masterly 
retelling of the adventures of the outlaw 
Grettir, one of the heroes of the Icelandic 
sagas.- Deserves a double welcome, first for 
its excellence, and second because there 
can hardly be a more welcome develop- 
ment in children’s books than the retelling 
- of the best Icelandic sagas.”” Times Literary 
Supplement. 133 6d 


Hospital Careers for Girls by Joan 
Llewelyn Owens, illustrated with vhoto- 
graphs. Very useful for all school-leavers 
is this comprehensive account of the pros- 
pects and training open to girls who wish 
to make their careers in a hospital. It 
includes details of medicine and surgery, 
nursing and midwifery, and the work of 
the almoner, dietician, laboratory techni- 


cian, therapist and. radiographer. 15s 
(June 12th) 

The Five Chinese Brothers by Claire 
Huchet Bishop and Kurt Wiese. A new 


edition of a favourite picture book that has 
the repetition small children love. 9s 6d 


BODLEY HEAD 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
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ANNIE WINKLER-VONK. A warm genuine book about 


the underfed youngest of a poor, but happy Dutch 
family. (7 to 10 years) ///lustrated 15s 





THE ; 
RUNAWAY .% 


HARRY KULLMAN 
‘The best e! 
children’s book : 
in a contemporary 
setting that | have seen... 

this story is about as SZ 

near as you Can get to the lost knowledge of being 11 
or so, and | passionately recommend it.’ New States- 
(8 to 12 years) /J//lustrated 10s 6d 





man 


Earl y Bookworms 


Meet My Folks. By Ted Hughes. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) | 


Who Will Comfort Toffle? By Tove Jansson. 
(Benn, IIs. 6d.) 

The Little Captain. By Walter 
(Oliver and Boyd, 8s. 6d.) 


| Noah’s Ark, Illustrated by Reinhard Herrmann. 


(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 

Noah’s Ark. Illustrated by Catherine Maillard. 
(Blond, 12s. 6d.) 

The Story of the Pied Piper, By Barbara Ireson. 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

Rapunzel, By the 
12s. 6d.) 


Brothers Grimm. (O.U.P., 


Krumbach. 


Fifi. By Denise and Alain Trez. (Faber, 12s. 6d.) | 


Valériane. By Madeleine Grize and Ariane 
Chatel. (Heinemann, 6 vols., 2s. 6d. each.) 
Mr. Angelo. By Abner Graboff. (Abelard- 


Schuman, 12s, 6d.) 
A Tail is a Tail. By Katherine Mace. (Abelard- 
Schuman, 12s, 6d.) 
A Fish is not a Pet. By May 
(Blackie, 12s. 6d.) 
A BARRAGE of colours and shapes, big glossy 
pages and neat, bright details assails two-to-five- 
year-old bookworms today. Gorgeous for them. 


Natalie Tabak. 


, but I can’t help wondering if the visual appeal 
| isn’t being overdone. When the text is reduced to | 


an apologetic scrap in the corner (and as often 


| as not translated from a foreign language) it’s 
the | 


time to reaffirm that books should offer 
pleasure of the word as well as the pleasure of 


| the picture. Television and the nursery schools’ 


RASMUS AND THE TRAMP 


ASTRID LINDGREN’'S story of an orphan who runs 
away, won the Hans Christian Andersen Medal in 1958, 
12s 6d 


ANNUZZA 


HERTHA SEUBERLICH. When Annuzza, 
a Rumanian peasant girl, wins a scholar- 
ship to boarding school she pretends 
she is the daughter of a wealthy land- 
owner. When she admits the truth and 
loses her town friends, the shock sends 
her back to her beautiful village at the 
foot of the Carpathian Mountains. 

(11 to 15 years) Jilustrated 15s 








Story Biographies 


LONE WOLF THE STORY OF JACK LONDON 


ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL'S outstanding | 
biography of the poor boy out of whose adventures as 
oyster-pirate, seal-harpooner, tramp, gold-prospector, 
came a new kind of book. 11s 6d 


THE STORY OF THOMAS MORE 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. The life of a 
man whose honesty cost him his life. 11s 6d 








| passion for painting leave children in small 


danger of growing up without an interest in the 
look of things. Of course it’s useful to have some 
books a child can look at by himself, but even 
the youngest respond, given a chance. to words 


| and rhythms read aloud. 


Meet My Folks, by Ted Hughes, is a good. 


, and all the rather minor things which 


| 
} 
| 
! 


old-fashioned word book (adorned with some | 
sinister grotesques by George Adamson). The 


poems are mad fantasies about My Father, Chief 
Inspector of Holes, My Aunt (who was eaten 
by a cherished weed in the garden) and other 
eccentrics: the rhythms are craggy and odd, not 


the usual smooth jingling of children’s verse. | 


When I read the book through to a sample of 
three- and four-year-olds they didn’t understand 
half of it but sat entranced and asked, un- 
prompted, for a repeat performance the next day 
My Sister Jane (who is really a crow) was the 
favourite: 

Then she'll sit quietly on the cheese. 

Or play the piano nicely by dancing on the keys 


Because the author's voice is the most importint 


thing about it, the book has every chance of | 


surviving the dog-ears, scribbled pages and kicks 
round the nursery floor, and becoming a classic. 

Tove Jansson’s latest, Who Will Comfort 
Toffie?. is another truly imaginative work which 
should last well. This delving into the Finnish 
subconscious has produced two tiny. 


uncon | 


fident creatures. Toffle and Miffle. both suffering | 


from fear of the dark northern night and envy 


| of the gay, detached monsters who people it. 
| The pictures. like the emotions. are large and 


simple. and the verse is well translated by 
Kingsley Hart. Toffle and Miffle overcoming their 
terrors make an obvious appeal to small children 
with the same problem and should send them ofl 
to bed happily. Another bedtime tranquilliser is 
The Little Captain, by Walter Krumbach, a 


borg Friebel are superb coloured evocations of 
the sleepy summer countryside, and the book is 
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MEET 
MY 
FOLKS! 


Ted Hughes 


TED HUGHES introduces his folks in captivating 
verses. “A jolly goonish book, with nice Heath- 
Robinson-cum-Searle illustrations.’ —G. s. FRASER. Nt W 
STATESMAN. Drawings by George Adamson. 106 


Seraphina 


MARY K. HARRIS. “One of those nice. solid books 
about schoolgirls with misunderstandings. friendships, 
young 
adolescents have to deal with.”—NAOMI MITCHISON, 
GLASGOW HERALD. Commended by The Library Asso- 
ciation. Drawings by Sheila Rose 13/6 


A Stranger at 
Green Knowe 


L. M. BOSTON. The strangest and most exciting story 
about Green Knowe that L. M. Boston has yet written. 
Drawings by Peter Boston. 13/6 


Adventures of 
Richard Wagner 


OPAL WHEELER. A lively biography which recounts 
Wagner's early struggles to become a musician. Draw- 
ings by Floyd Webb. and some music. In The Great 


Musicians series. 15/- 


Old Winkle and the 
Seagulls 


GERALD ROSE has been awarded The Library 
Association's Kate Greenaway Medal for his illustra- 
tions in this book by ELIZABETH ROSE 12/6 


The Story of William Tell 


ALIKI. “The story is told in brief and simple terms 
{with] witty and vivid pictures.”-——THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. Illustrated by the author 12/6 


The Snow Party 


BEATRICE SCHENK DE REGNIERS. “The Snow 
Pariv has simple, amusing black-and-white drawings 


. an engagingly comfortable story . {and] an 
excellent theme.”"—THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
Drawings throughout by Reiner Zimnik. 106 


| simple story of a small boy’s mild adventures | 
| on a lake and an island; the drawings by Inge- 


Fifi 
DENISE and ALAIN TREZ. A series of wildly im- 
probable adventures concerning two children and their 
goldfish in Paris. A gay picture book. Drawings in 
colour by Alain Trez 12/6 
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exceptionally good value at eight and sixpence. 

There’s no shortage of beautiful books. 
Noah’s Ark, illustrated by Reinhard Herrmann, 
has a tough Old Testament text (‘because men 
are so wicked I will kill them’) which may alarm 
gentle, freethinking children, but the drawings 
are appealingly earthy and tender. Another 
Noah’s Ark, drawn by Catherine Maillard, is 
not really a book at all, but opens into a hand- 
some frieze—a good present for someone de- 
corating a nursery. The Story of the Pied Piper 
is retold in prose (why?) and illustrated with 
Gerald Rose’s usual dash; there are swarms of 
rats and violently expressive faces, but of course a 
heartbreaking end to the story. Another one not 
for the tender-hearted is Rapunzel, the Grimm 
story, illustrated by Felix Hoffmann with ex- 
quisite full-page drawings. 

Books from France are strong on deflating 
wit and an irreverent attitude towards formal 
adult behaviour—perhaps those miniature adults 
in pinafores need to let off steam. Fifi, by Denise 
and Alain Trez (he is a cartoonist), has light- 
handed, funny drawings and a text parents will 
enjoy as much as children; there is a splendid 
moment when a stag at bay is seen to have the 
Legion of Honour medal hanging on his antlers, 
at which the hounds draw back and the hunts- 
men blow a salute on their horns. Six little books 
about a doll called Valériane by Madeleine 
Grize and Ariane Chatel are prettily produced 
with imaginative and amusing drawings, but it’s 
a pity the story in each volume isn’t self-con- 
tained, If you can’t buy all at once, make sure 
you get them in the right order. I found the 
children making a bee-line for them, for they are 
easy to handle and look at alone. 

American children apparently thrive on down- 
to-earth, prosaic stuff. Mr. Angelo is about a cook 





who has trouble selling his goodies until bright 
young Jim thinks up a real salesman’s device: 
he labels them ‘Special Today’ and they are 
snapped up at once. This is illustrated in bold, 
bright colours by Abner Graboff, the artist who 
has also provided the decorations for A Tail is a 
Tail, by Katherine Mace, a pert book of verse 
on the appearance and function of tails which 
ends with a sentiment most children would 
agree to—‘Don’t you wish that you had one?’ 
Finally, another American book, A Fish is not a 
Pet, by May Natalie Tabak, is the story of a 
little girl who acquires an enviable amount of 
livestock by objecting that each new offering 
from a favour-currying uncle is not a true pet. 
Parents who are parrying requests for dogs, cats, 
tortoises, goldfish and the like should be wary 
about this one. 

CLAIRE TOMALIN 


Man, Bird and Beast 


Mokokambo. By René Guillot. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
Simba of the White Mane. By Jocelyn Arundel. 
(Blackie, 12s. 6d.) 
A Stranger at Green Knowe. By L. M. Boston. 
(Faber, 13s. 6d.) 
The Toad in the Greenhouse. By 
Goold-Adams. (Faber, 7s, 6d.) 
Green Linnet,. By Gwyneth Vacher. 
(Blackie, 9s. 6d.) 
THE most pretentious of these five books and the 
least satisfactory is René Guillot’s Mokokambo. 
It is excellently illustrated but the text has a 
completely phoney air throughout. It aims at 
mysticism, in the Mowgli manner, but achieves 
only woolliness, also in the Mowgli manner. 
There is a lost land in the heart of Africa, a 


Deenagh 


The 








About Corkey 
Bad Baby . 


CORKEY BOOKS 


Cecilia and Jean Hinde 


Corkey the Hedgehog and his friends are characters 
whom the very youngest readers—and their parents too 
—will come to love. Beautifully illustrated with colour 
on every page opening and a simple, large print text, the 
series is admirably suited for young children. 


Corkey’s Friend 
“orkey Digging 
Price 2s 6d each 





ZOO-MAN 


T. H. Gillespie 


Scottish B.B.C. Zoo-Man’s series of stories and articles about animals both inside and 
outside the zoo is now complete. All four books, illustrated with line drawings by Len 
Fullerton, have been enthusiastically received by children and reviewers alike. 


OLIVER & BOYD 


SERIES 


Going Fishing 
Corkey’s Red Car 





Zoo-Man Talks 
Zoo-Man Stories 
Zoo-Man Tales 
Zoo-Man Again 
Price 6s each 
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French super-boy with a quest, an old hunter 
who makes speeches about his reluctance to talk, 
a maddening tortoise with second sight who is 
finally deified by the lost tribe, and no magic 
whatever. Most bogus of all is the presentation 
of the kinship between man and animals (‘I was 
friends with a lioness myself’) with special 
emphasis on the way they never injure you if 
you once do them a favour. One longs for the 
astringent comment of the Punch drawing which 
depicted two toga-clad Romans leaving the 
Colosseum after a particularly gory spectacle, 
one saying chattily to the other, ‘In the book 
the lion recognises him.” 

Simba of the White Mane, by Jocelyn Arun- 
del, is a much more honest proposition. Admit- 
tedly a boy is spared by a lion but the boy is 
not an imported European know-all and the lion 
spares him not because it recognises him but 
because it has just eaten a wildebeest. The adult 
hero of the tale is not a hunter but the good- 
tempered warden of the game reserve on the 
Serengeti plain. There is genuine excitement in 
the story and what sentimentality there may be 
seems like a sea breeze compared with failed 
mysticism. As well as the lion of the title there 
is a fine panorama of wild animals and a work- 
manlike page at the end where they are listed 
and sketched. 


I do not think that a large male gorilla has the 
attraction for children of ten that he has for 
grown women. Hanno, the hero of A Stranger 
at Green Knowe, by Lucy M. Boston, is seen 
lovingly (‘his muscles roll about under his skin 
like logs in a mill race’) but hardly with the eye 
of a child. With this reservation, however, the 
book is to be recommended. Laced with as 
much accurate information as Emergency—Ward 
10 it is far more imaginative and entertaining. 
It has a message, too: the Keeper at the Zoo, 


| who is unforgivably counting the captive Hanno’s 


blessings, says, ‘He’s all right where he is. The 
African forest’s not so good, you know. It’s full 
of horrors,’ and Ping, the boy in the story. re- 
flects that it was one of the horrors that brought 
him there. There are poignant moments, for 
example, where the captured baby gorillas sense 
the approaching smell of their father and think 
it means rescue only to find it is his corpse being 
carried towards them, and there is a scene of 
Ruritanian panache where the escaping Hanno 
decides to die rather than return to captivity 
With animal stories as with life in general ‘There 
is a great deal to be said/For being dead.’ The 
illustrations give a clearly recognisable portrait 
of Guy, the greatest gorilla of them all. 

The protagonist of The Toad in the Green- 
house, by Deenagh Goold-Adams, is self-con- 
scious about his name, which is Bufo bufo bufo; 
‘no one ever believes me when I say I have 
three names which are all the same.’ (Surely 
Humbert Humbert would at least have paved 
the way.) If you like this sort of whimsy—and 
the younger age-group (under eight) for whom 
this is intended quite easily might—the book has 
appeal, though the references in the last chapter 
to Bufo’s wedding, honeymoon and post-honey- 
moon prostration are almost overpoweringly 
coy. The Toad himself has a forthright, non- 
chalant prose style: ‘I eat only things that move’; 
‘I have to use both arms to eat worms.” The 
author’s method of guessing his thoughts creates 
so human a reptile that I feel I can at last under- 
stand Captain Levison of East Lynne whose 
habit it was to ‘stroll along like a serpent behind 
the hedge.’ 

Strictly for girls, and not very sophisticated 
ones either, is The Green Linnet, by Gwyneth 
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Vacher. The book may loosely be called fantasy, 
but it is either too fantastic or not fantastic 
enough, hovering uneasily between animal story 
and fairy tale. Olwen’s linnet (‘He’s everything 
to me’) is stolen by the Red Woman who cails 
girls ‘wench’ and wears the sort of hat which 
makes people reach for their ducking-stools 
This theft leads to an arduous and improbable 


CERTAIN subjects recur in children’s books with 
tedious regularity. Lives of young composers, 
for example. The precociousness of musicians 
ought to interest children. but I doubt if it does. 
The Young Mozart. by Alan Jenkins, is fairly 
readable: it starts with Mozart’s prodigious 
feats at the age of three, and ends with same at 
the age of fourteen, but is marred by the un- 
believable cosiness of all the characters, royalty, 
Mozarts, Samuel Johnson and all. Only La 
Pompadour gets a bad mention, and young 
Wolfgang's lust for life is reduced to ‘I’m so 
hungry I could eat a mountain of cabbage.’ The 
Adventures of Richard Wagner (for under-tens) 
is much worse. The illustrations are large and 
nauseating, making the tiny genius look like a 
startled faun, and the rosy account of his bliss- 
fu! childhood sounds as mythical as the Ring. 

A biography of Thomas More's daughter, 


journey in the course of which Olwen meets 
such characters as an affected gipsy (‘But yes’) 
who, as his surname is Tree, has called his 
children by such names as Medlar, Damson and 
Elder. All ends very happily, but the green linnet, 
who has shown signs up to now of being a 
realistic bird. flies away on the unnatural task 
of bringing happiness to other lives 

PAIRICIA BEER 


Swashes of Buckles 


The Young Mozart. By Alan Jenkins. (Max Parrish, 10s. 6d.) 

The Adventures of Richard Wagner. By Opal Wheeler. (Faber, 15s.) 
Meg Roper. By Jean Plaidy. (Constable, 12s. 6d.) 

Lone Wolf. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Methuen, IIs. 6d.) 

All About Queen Victoria. By Noe! Streatfeild. (W. H. Allen, Ils. 6d.) 
The Great Fire. By Jacynth Hope-Simpson. (Hamish Hamilton, 8s. 6d.) 
Brother Dusty-Feet. By Rosemary Sutcliff. (O.U.P.. 5s.) 

The Slaver’s Apprentice. By Frank Knight. (Macmillan, 13s. 6d.) 
Crowned with Wild Olive. By Donald Suddaby. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


Meg Roper (over-tens), by Jean Plaidy, is much 
better. It is about adults, and it avoids cosiness: 
jit makes the Mores seem a charming household, 
but so they were. The narrative is fictional, but 
the sense of period is good and the historic 
details vivid: even Will Roper’s Lutheran lean- 
ings are made dramatic. Lone Wolf (for over- 
elevens), a biography of Jack London by Arthur 
Calder-Marshal!, ought to be exciting. as Lon- 
don’s Citizen Kane life certainly was, but it just 
fails: although workmanlike and factual, it 
lacks colour. Boys would like it more than girls. 

The pick of the non-fiction is certainly Noel 
Streatfeild’s All About Queen Victoria. This is 
a model biography, interesting, lively, yet well 
documented, Its view of Victoria is not simple: 
it records her periods of unpopularity, and has 
more astringent comments on Victorian society 
than I] remember at school. There are also fas- 


85! 


cinating extracts from Victoria’s diaries and 
letters: one of these, as the author says, sums up 
the sad role of Prince Consort. ‘Albert,’ Victoria 
confides, ‘helped me with the blotting paper when 
I signed.” 

Only one of the works of fiction is for the 
very This is The Great Fire, by Jacynth 
Hope-Simpson. a pleasant, well-illustrated tale of 
runs away from the Great Fire of 
London For the next youngest is Brother Dusty- 
Fect, by Rosemary Sutcliff, pleasant 
tale of an orphan who runs away with his dog 
to join the strolling players in Southern England, 
It is Whimsy, but of a likeable, very English kind, 
with good-natured innkeepers, a little magic. and 
so on. Even the dog is tolerable. The Slaver's 
Apprentice (eleven-plus) is a book for boys about 
the slave trade just before Abolition: the hero 
is bound apprentice on a slave ship and finds 
aboard an abolitionist who is voyaging 


young 
a boy who 


another 


to inspect 
the slaves’ conditions. Much of it is historically 
true, yet it reads like an adventure, not a docu- 
mentary 
The last, and most advanced, book, Crowned 
with Wild Olive, by Donald Suddaby, is set in 
Greece during the Peloponnesian War. It has 
excellent illustrations in the fashionable Greek- 
vase style by William Stobbs The story is epi- 
sodic, if not epic: a youth from Sikyon travels 
through Greece seeking adventure with a friend 
he meets en route. They compete with athletic 
Spartans, rescue a village in the Seven Samurai 
manner, and defend the philosophic tyrant of 
Ios. The feeling for Greece is strong: the author 
clearly knows the country and its literature well. 
Without being openly informative, he achieves 
the best thing possible—a feeling of enthusiasm 
for the life and atmosphere of a whole period. 
MARGARET DRABBLE 











FOR OLDER CHILDREN 





C. J. Lambert 


THE COPPER NAIL 


BLACKIE BOOKS “""s"""""" 


DESIGNED TO MEET THE DEMANDS 
OF THE MODERN YOUNG READER 


SOUNDS ALL AROUND 
WATER ALL AROUND 
AIR ALL AROUND 








This is a true story—the events were told to the author by Pedro, the 
Inca Indian boy himself—and it brings a corner of Chile, a valley farm 
in the Atacama Desert, vividly before the reader. Selected by Noel 
Streatfeild as “Book of the Month’’—Elizabethan. Ils 6d net 


THROUGH THE SAHARA TO THE CONGO 
Louis D. Joos 
** . . as well as giving a vivid impression of the desert’s immensity and 
savagery, the book describes the lives and fates of adventurers down the 
centuries who have tried to conquer the Sahara. . . .”” The Scotsman 
15s net 


GREGOR MENDEL 
Father of the Science of Genetics 
Harry Sootin 
Recognition came to Gregor Mendel only after his death. Here is the story 
of a simple and profoundly humble man of exceptional gifts. These, 


allied to research, led to the foundation of the science of Genetics. 
12s 6d net 


Tillie S. Pine and Joseph Levine 
Three lively first science books to make children think about these 
phenomena of everyday life, and to answer their questions. The easy 
experiments included in the text are fun to do, and the books are gaily 
and clearly illustrated by Bernice Myers. 


SIMBA OF THE WHITE MANE 
Jocelyn Arundel 
A true story of Toki a small African boy who is lost on safari and en- 
counters the silver-maned lion, Simba. The illustrations by Wesley Dennis 
are based on sketches he made in Africa. “ lavishly illustrated and 
handsomely produced.” The Times Literary Supplement 12s 6d net 


FIRST DAYS OF THE WORLD 
THE FIRST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD 
Gerald Ames and Rose Wyler 
Simple text and vivid pictures by Leonard Weisgard together unfold the 
story of the earth’s beginning to the rise of its families of living things, and 
the first beginnings of Man. These two books answer a child’s questions 
clearly and scientifically. each \2s 6d net 


each 7s 6d net 
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Encyclopaedia 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM WORTHY & 
R. J. UNSTEAD 


A completely new and up-to-date British 
encyclopaedia for children of up to twelve 
years old. The editors are experienced 
teachers of young children and experts in 
effective presentation to them, The vocab- 
ulary used is within the child’s under- 
standing and the entries have been chosen 
with the knowledge of the things in which 
a child is interested. 

Each of the 1,340 descriptive articles 
is illustrated with specially prepared 
drawings, more than half of them in colour, 
and there are coloured pictorial maps and 
simple diagrams. 

“Admirably produced. Its pages are 
clearly and even spaciously printed. Its 
headings are bold. Its sentences are short. 
There is a refreshing absence of those 
tedious references few children would ever 
demand . . . children themselves will love 
this work. It is handsome to touch. It has 
feasts for the eye.”’ TIMES LIT. SUPPT. 











In two buckram bound volumes: 
Each, 35s. net; the set, 70s. net 


In four linson board volumes: 
Each, 20s. net; the set, 80s. net 


Abraham Lincoln 
MANUEL KOMROFF 


The absorbing story of Lincoln’s rise 
from a backwood’s cabin to the White 
House and of his wisdom and sstates- 
manship which drew a crippled nation 
together. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


Marie Curie 
ROBIN MCKOWN 


A moving but unsentimental biography 
of the Polish woman whose discovery of 
uranium changed the basic concepts of 
science and led to her own death. 

Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 











Lives to Remember series, 
15 titles now available. 
| ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 























Tales Out of School 


The Getting of Wisdom. By Henry Handel 
Richardson. (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) 
The Impossible Prefect. By Nancy Breary. 
(Blackie, 6s.) 
Billy Bunter’s Treasure Hunt. By Frank Richards. 
(Cassell, 9s. 6d.) 
Pam and Dr. Syntax. By Alick Hayes. (Harrap, 
10s. 6d.) 
You’D have thought Kipling had blown the gaff 
once and for all on School. Before Stalky and 
Co., it was possible to pass off school stories as 
tales of edification: to present Dr. Arnold’s 
Rugby and the fifth form at St. Dominic’s as 
miniature Middlemarches, communities of moral 
example and emulation, where boys and masters 
daily ennoble each other by magnanimous act 
and baroque death-bed scene. Stalky, for all its 
sentimental intimations of frontier graves, gave 
the game away: it showed that the romance of 
school is that of the coral island—one of the last 
wild places where man runs wholly free. It 
demonstrated how, by the same paradox which 
appears in prisons and armies, a cage of rigid 
discipline, of rules too arbitrary and niggling to 
impose, creates a haven of barbarism within, 
where acts can evade their consequence, passions 


flower unchecked and power rule nakedly as in | 
the jungle. A large boarding school is the only | 
place where most of us will ever be able to prac- | 
tise sadism, start a religion, see brute strength | 


carry the same rewards as in the Stone Age and— 


root freedom of all—utterly reject the validity of | 


the authorities over us. That is why boarding 
school stories continue to exert the same fascina- 
tion as tales of pirates, gangsters and lost archi- 
pelagos, even though the old moral pretence 
goes on. Their writers continue to garnish them 


with pious examples and last-minute redemp- | 


tions; black sheep are laundered, stray lambs 
brought back to fold. But through the exhorta- 
tions waft hot breaths of the ancient, glamorous 
savagery and absolute, Camusian rebellion. 
You'd expect piety of a kind to pervade a 
school story by the woman novelist who lan- 
guished under the title of the Australian George 
Eliot—as depressing a surrogate, on the face of 
it, as the Paris of the Balkans or Empire Bur- 
gundy. But Henry Handel Richardson seems to 
have shared with her—er—rival an imposing eye 
for fact and a fatalistic sense of human imperfec- 
tion. The Getting of Wisdom is still, fifty years 
after it was written, an astonishingly tough and 
candid picture of life in a girls’ school. Perhaps 
the elimination of frilliness is helped by the fact 
that the school is in Melbourne and the girls are 
Australian: obvious ancestresses of the sturdy, 
sunburned matrons in pastel linen striding down 
the Strand toward Australia House this time of 
year. Even so, it’s clear that Henry Handel 
Richardson meant to cut the cant and tell a few 
startling truths about adolescent girls. It’s still 
fairly unusual to find an admission that hunting 
sexy texts in the Old Testament is a favourite 
schoolgirl pastime, vying with luridly speculative 
discussion of how babies come. It’s refreshing to 
hear how these buxom young Edwardians, in 
black stockings and galleon-hats, would ‘patrol 
the block’ trying to catch boys’ eyes. And it’s still 
a surprisingly adult pleasure to come on a 
heroine like Laura, who has her likely share of 
bitchery, silliness and sheepish conformity, who 
doesn’t get on with her sister, doesn’t become 
head girl, doesn’t even grow popular, pretty or 
publish a novel; but simply goes home at the end 
of it, having cheated to pass her final exam, 
slightly bemused at not being caught or pros- 
trated by remorse, and shakes off the whole 
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BOOKS TO 
REMEMBER 


Master of the Elephants 


RENE GUILLOT’s exciting tale of 


friendship and adventure in the 
wild Lobi country of French West 
Africa. Illustrated by Victor 
G. Ambrus 10s 6d net 


Penny Says Good-bye 


A. STEPHEN TRING ends his series of 
books about the irrepressible Penny 
with an account of her last year 
at school. Illustrated by Kathleen 
Gell 9s 6d net 


The Snowstorm 


SELINA CHONZ tells how Ursli and 
Florina determined to win the 
competition for the best decorated 
sled. Colourfully illustrated by 
Alois Carigiet 12s 6d net 


Two books are being added to the 
OXFORD CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


23 Ambari! 


R. FORBES-WATSON’s story of two 
African boys who found some 
precious ambari, or ambergris, 
when they were swept out to sea 
in their canoe. Illustrated by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe 


24Brother Dusty-Feet 


ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF’s delightful tale 
of strolling players in Elizabethan 
England. Illustrated by C.Walter 
Hodges 


Each 5s net 


Books for Children and Young People 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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MISS HAPPINESS 


AND MISS FLOWER 


RUMER GODDEN 


‘Besides being a charming story, this 
tells exactly how to make and furnish a 
Japanese dolls’ house; and it is admir- 
ably illustrated by Jean Primrose.°— 
The Scotsman 12s 6d 


THE SLAVER’S 
APPRENTICE 


FRANK KNIGHT 


Exciting accounts of the battles between 
the slave-traders and the abolitionists 
and the men who took part in them 
during the eighteenth century. 
Illustrated 13s 6d 


THE PERILOUS 
ROAD 


WILLIAM O. STEELE 


A stirring tale of courage and tolerance. 

‘A well-told slice of American Civil 

War history..—Books and Bookmen. 
Hlustrated 12s 6d 


THE CHEERFUL 
HEART 


ELIZABETH JANET GRAY 

A charming tale of a Tokyo family and 
of their old traditions in their newly 
found home. Ilustrated 12s 6d 


BORN TO RACE 
BLANCHE CHENERY PERRIN 


‘An American junior horse-racing story 
which packs in thrills.—Books and 
Book men. Illustrated \2s 6c 


THE 
WELL-WISHERS 


EDWARD EAGER 


A mystifying tale of the adventures of 
some young children and their ‘magic’ 
well. ‘Thoroughly recommended.’- 

Eastern Daily Press Ulustrated 12s 6d 


Great Stories of Canada 


THE BATTLE FOR 
THE ROCK 


JOSEPH SCHULL 


The most famous of all stories of 

Canada: Wolfe’s victorious assault on 

the French stronghold of Quebec. 
Minstrated (3s 6d 


THE QUEEN’S 
COWBOY 


KERRY WOOD 


The story of Commissioner James 
Macleod whose honesty and courage 
made peace with the Indians possible: 


Mlustrated 13s 6d 


MACMILLAN 
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experience by running full-tilt down the road. 
This isn’t to say that the story’s told with Salinger 


‘modernity: the prose is old-fashioned and cum- 


bered with crimson blushes and motherly anxiet- 
ies. But it describes a recognisable reality, a 


schoolful of young animals who derive about as | 


much from this form of communal life as young 
wolves would from kennelling. 

‘Pat Thompson, answer my question at once, 
please; a fine captain of Upper Third you make, 
I must say.” With Nancy Breary’s The Impossible 


Prefect, we're back in the familiar fantasy-world | 


of steamy idolatries and Florentine rivalry 


among the queens of the Upper Sixth. It’s a | 


wonder Genet hasn't turned his black and ritual- 
istic humour upon the haughty, Byzantine hierar- 
chies of girls’ boarding schools. Queen-empress 
at River Place is languid, grey-eyed Lindsay 
Dysart (She's the best swimmer we've had here 
for years, and she’s forgotten more about sailing 
than the rest of us will ever know’) who strolls 


coolly, with maddening indifference, through the | 


embattled worship of the junior dorms (‘Oh, you 
horrid p:gs! We'll pay you out for stealing our 
idea of serenading Lindsay!*) and the mortal 
envy this popularity rouses among her peers. All 
the same, in its idiom, the moral’s wholesome: 


Lindsay in fact has outgrown school, and makes | 


an impossible prefect because she 
mistress rallies her to the flag with a plea for 
leadership, but it’s clear that her value as an 
example is less for hockey-qualities than for 
jungly ones. 

‘I say, you fellows 

Bump! 

‘Yarooooooh!’ 
No hint of transference toward maturity invades 


the golden, brutally cheerful Eden of Greyfriars. 


ow! Leggo!’ 


can't be | 
dragged back into its shrill concerns. The head- | 


Postal orders still flutter from windows, sounds | 


of scragging echo from the tuck-shop, and Harry 
Wharton, Bob Cherry and the rest of the Famous 
Five are still wedged immovably in the Remove. 


That hapless endomorph, the owlish Bunter, still | 


runs a gauntlet of impots from exasperated beaks 
and boots in the trousers from his intimates, as 
he chases a clue to some ancient treasure buried 


about the abbey in Henry VIII's time. Frank | 


Richards’s style has altered as little in the twenty- 
five or so volumes of the Bunter Saga: there are 
still the echoes of Stalky, the Wodehousian clas- 


sical references dotting pages apparently com- | 


missioned. like those of Dumas pére, at so much 
a line: 

‘He. he. he!’ chuckled Billy Bunter. 

Bunter was amused. 
With the cries of ‘Fathead!” and ‘Blithering 
idiot!’, this is surely the model from which Ran- 
dolph Churchill evolved his prose. 

The schooling in Alick Hayes’s Pam and Dr. 
Syntax really belongs to another genre—it’s the 
training of a grey gelding with ‘feet like soup- 
plates’ as a show-jumper. But the combination 
of hippomania, secretarial-college chumship and 
first brushes with boys (jazz and motor-bikes, 


respectively) makes this ideal schoolgirl reading. | 
Pam, orphaned at fifteen, manages to save her | 
beloved Dr. Syntax from the auctioneer’s ham- | 
mer, smuggles him to London in a moving-van, | 


and enlists the support of a retired cavalry ser- 
geant, a progressive jazz combo and her own 
dragon-aunt to ride him triumphantly through 
the Daily Express Foxhunter Trophy contest. If 


you're my age, you'll recognise the formula as | 


that of those films in which Deanna Durbin used 
to wind up singing at Carnegie Hall or Sonja 
Henie skating in the Olympics, but it’s none the 
worse for that—the wonder is no film-producer 
thought of it. RONALD BRYDEN 
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BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 





The Young 
Fanny Burney 


WINIFRED GERIN ‘Reader t ree who 
have not yet made the acquaintance o! | ny 
Burney will find Mi Gsérin wk a 

hearted introduction to that elightiu 

woman The narrative 

dates and documentation (thou es 
of period decoration) flows like a Bi ! 
book is delightiully producec 

lorkshire Events P. ‘ p ot 12 


Tessa and the 
Rannoch Dude Ranch 


LADY KITTY RITSON ‘Tessa, heroine o 
several stories by Lady Kitty Ritson, cr pS up 
again in Tessa and the Rannoch Dude Ranch. Ponvy- 
rustling provides the thrills in a fast-moving 
yarn. Books and Bookmen Il\lustraicd by Sheila 
Rose 

Mayfair Library 10: 6d 


FORTHCOMING 
The Curtain Rises 


W. MACQUEEN-POPE 4 Stor 
This finely produced volume is 
English theatr from its” very 
day. It is a 
rv keen playgoer 


f he Theatre 


a comprehensive 


survey of the 


masteriyv 
wil 


beginnings up to the present 
work of reference which eve 


wish to keep handy and consult at leisure. Yet it ts 
also written in such a compelling and vivid stvle 
that it will be read straight through with pleasure. 
Illustrated with prints, drawing ind phot mrapns,. 
tplember J 2% 
° 
! 
Magic! 
< 
JACK LANGHAM \\hia loesn’t want to 
know plenty of conjuring tricks to spring on his 
friends.” Jack Langham explains his tricks we 

and there are hundreds of them. He includes stage 
illusions, standard tricks and numerous tricks tor 


liavran 
Gag rams 


June 2y 12) bd 


Eagles’ Nest 


the beginner. Illustrated with 


ELISABETH KYLE Strange how many peopl 
seemed to be interested in the pair of golden eagles 
just returned to their eyrie m the glen in Galloway. 
Were they imply coneerned that the eagiet 
should be reared m safety? Or was there anotl er 


ruined Clatter- 
throughout by 


reason for their constant visits to 
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In or Out? 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE last issue of the Economic 
Review of the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Re- 
search called attention to the 
very big increase in the imports 
of goods which compete more 
or less directly with the output 
of our own manufacturers. Be- 
tween 1957 and 1960 the increase 
was no less than 58 per cent., 
as this table reveals: 


The Rise in Imports 1957 to 1960 
Changein Change % % share 





Value of total 
increase 
Total Imports +£512m. +13% 100 
Manufactures Competing 
with UK output - +£428m. +58% 83 
of which 
semi-manufactures +£170m +37% 33 
finished manufactures +£258m. +91% 50 


These two groups accounted seven years ago 
for only one-sixth of total imports: today they 
account for more than a quarter. (Last year’s 
total imports c.i.f. were close on £4,560 million.) 
While imports of manufactures were rising by 58 
per cent. in value in this period the output of 
British manufactures at home rose by only 134 
per cent., while exports of the same items covered 
by the table rose by only 5 per cent. The surpris- 
ing discovery of this report is that the measures 
of liberalisation since 1957 (which let in chiefly 
goods from dollar sources) were not the main 
explanation of the rise in imports of manufac- 
tures; they probably accounted for less than a 
quarter of it. Still, an increase of £100 million 
in imports of manufactures due to the ending of 
dollar discrimination is a sizeable amount— 
equivalent perhaps to the present deficit on our 
international trading account 

This disappointing performance, the Institute 
says, might be the result of earlier removals of 
import restrictions or of failures to meet changes 
in tastes of the markets or of insufficient capacity 
or of uncompetitive prices. The Institute inclines 
to the last explanation. While some of our indus- 





tries, notably chemicals and commercial vehicles | 


(including tractors), appear to be highly competi- 
tive, for their exports have increased faster than 
imports, others, notably machinery, clothing and 
footwear, seem to be less competitive, imports 
having grown faster than exports. Indeed, im- 
ports are now bigger than exports for quite a 
number of manufactured goods, for instance, 
clothing, footwear and a few items of machinery. 
As our manufacturers throughout this period 
have enjoyed favourable terms of trade, the im- 
port price index having fallen from 111 to 98 and 
the export price index having risen from 111 
to 112, it would appear that their failure is due 
to their own inefficiency, in particular their in- 
efficiency in the use of available labour. 


The Institute does not again present in this 
review its case for a devaluation of sterling as 
a means of improving the competitiveness of 
British exports. The Economist, which likes to 
act the guardian to our sacred monetary idols, 
has pointed out that it is far from certain that 
Britain would be able to effect a relative devalua- 


tion of its currency against all its industrial 
competitors. It quotes one of the ‘gnomes’ of 
Zurich, a respected exchange dealer, who said: 
‘Suppose, then, that the pound is devalued. What 
happens? It depreciates and everyone rushes in 
to buy. What do they rush out of? The dollar. 
So that will be the next. And that’s why I don’t 
think it is going to happen.’ There is something 
in that. The only successful devaluation in recent 
years was the French one of December, 1958, 
which was undertaken when the political balance 
allowed a strong measure of deflation. 

If I may repeat my warning to the Treasury: 
any attempt to right the balance of payments by 
bringing imports down through further deflation 
would be madness. It would not necessarily help 
exports and it would raise industrial costs still 
more. The rise in industrial costs is primarily 
due to the uneconomce deployment of labour and 
this would become worse if Mr. Lloyd used his 
powers, on the passing of the Finance Bill, to 
raise customs and excise duties and purchase 
taxes by 10 per cent. The home market would be 
hit and more short-time working would re- 
appear. American manufacturers raise their pro- 
ductivity by laying off men and stepping up 
automation. In this country we employ more men 
—unemployment is down to 1.3 per cent.—but 
produce no more goods—the adjusted index of 


industrial production was 120 in March last 
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against 126-in March, 1960. Output per head in 
British industry declined last year by 1.7 per 
cent. despite the new capacity installed. It would 
be far more sensible if Mr. Lloyd now decided 
to tax inefficient employers of labour, but his 
proposed pay-roll tax is so badly conceived and 
drafted that it is unlikely to pass the committee 
stage. My proposal of a tax on part-time workers 
only might be considered even at this last hour, 
for it would undoubtedly compel the greedy or 
inefficient employers of labour to release men 
for the jobs which are waiting in expanding 
industries. 

The only sound solution of this problem of 
the declining competitiveness of British manu- 
facturers lies in joining up with the European 
Common Market. The most inefficient will then 
not be able to stand up; they will be forced into 
liquidation or into a merger with the most 
efficient. This is the drastic remedy inherent in 
the free capitalist system. (The Socialist remedy 
lies in planning and control which the present 


Government rejects.) But to avoid ending on a 
pessimistic note I would call attention to the 
speeding-up of the merger process which has 
come about in recent years through the many 


successful take-over bids. The rate of change 
through merger has affected almost 20 per 
of British industry since 1959. When we have 
signed the Treaty of Rome more mergers will 
come and more will be seen of the joint enter- 


cent. 


prise system which the industrial giants of the 
Continent are now undertaking among them- 
selves. To stay out—and deflate out—is to com- 


mit industrial suicide. 


SEAFIELD AMALGAMATED RUBBER 


COMPANY LIMITED 


MR. A. H. MARSHALI 


THE Second Annual General Meeting of Seafield 
Amalgamated Rubber Company Limited was held 
on June 2 in London, Mr. A. H. Marshall, M.A., 
F.C.A. (the Chairman) presiding. 

In his statement circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year to 30th September, 1960, the 
Chairman said that while it had been a year of 
substantial activity, the activities had been concen- 
trated on internal consolidation and establishment of 
a sound administrative organisation. The work had 
been of great value, and they were already deriving 
substantial benefit from it. At the same time some 
further acquisitions had been made. 


ACQUISITIONS AND SALE 


The Chairman continued: I was able to report 
last June that the offers for the issued capital of the 
Bukit Rajah Rubber Co., Ltd., and for the balance 
of the issued capital of Damansara (Selangor) Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd. held by the minority stockholders, had 
been successful and these companies became 100 per 
cent. subsidiaries during the course of the year. 

Bukit BERUNTONG ESTATE LIMITED: In July, 
1960, we made an offer for the issued capital of 
Bukit Beruntong Estate Ltd. in exchange for shares 
plus cash. Our offer was accepted and the company 
is now a 100 per cent. subsidiary. The company is 
domiciled in Malaya and owns an oil palm estate in 
Selangor about five miles from one of our groups of 
estates. Some 1,388 acres are now planted (1,088 
mature), 200 acres are being planted this year and a 
further 350 acres are scheduled for planting in 1962 
and 1963. 





ON DEVELOPMENTS AND PROSPECTS 


BHUTAN EstaTE: In October last, just after the 
close of the financial year, we were invited to make 
an offer for Bhutan Estate, which the Chulsa (Selan- 
gor) Rubber Co., Ltd. was offering for sale. Our 
offer. partly in shares and partly in cash, was suc- 


cessful, and the purchase was completed in January, 
1961. Bhutan Estate lies some three miles from our 
Lothian Estate and is excellent rubber land, of which 
1,215 acres are in tapping and 396 acres are 
immature. 

TELUK PIAH ESTATE: In view of its comparative 


isolation and the substantial amount of replanting to 


be done. it was decided to sell this estate of some 717 
acres. A satisfactory cash price has been obtained 
and completion took place on 30th April, 196! 
ACCOUNTS 
Referring to the Accounts, Mr. Marshall said: 
PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS: 
The Consolidated Net Profit for the year, after 


charging Depreciation and Amortisation of £206.376, 
was £1,416,254. I am sure you will consider this very 
satisfactory. It was an exceptional year, our net 
average sale price being 25d. per lb. While the price 
was over $1 the additional anti-inflationary cess was 
levied and an extra £107,255 was deducted from our 
sales proceeds. Now that the price has fallen below 
$1 this sum is repayable and will be received by 30th 
September, 1961. Credit for this sum has not been 
taken in the Accounts now presented and it will be 
a useful addition to the current year’s revenue 
On the net profit of £1,416,254 the normal tax 
provision takes £548,319. Your Board have however 
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rovided for the additional taxation assessable on 
the profits of the Holding Company to 30th Septem- 
ber. 1960. but not payable until 1951. This additional 
provision Is called for by a fiscal system which bases 
liability on the previous year’s profits after the initial 
period of a new company’s trading An additional 
£150.000 has therefore been set aside. The Company 
has now provided for all liabilities arising on profits 
earned to 30th September. 1960, including tts 
Malayan liability for 1961 based on these profits 
In accordance with the expectation of the Board, 
expressed in my statement last year, an Interim Divi- 
dend of 20 per cent. was paid in October. 1960, and 
a Second Interim Dividend (in lieu of Final) of 30 
per cent. is being paid on 24th May, 1961. We are 
glad to have been able to come to the conclusion 
that the financial position of the Company justified 
the full 50 per cent. distribution because the favour- 
able conditions operating when that forecast was 
made, deteriorated shortly after. 
Crops: 

The crops harvested in the periods covered by 
these Accounts amounted to: 
Rubber 29,432,200 Ib. 
Palm Oil 3,273 tons 
Palm Kernels 595 tons 


As indicated earlier the Accounts had the benefit of 
several extra months’ crops from five subsidiaries. 


RUBBER 
The average yield throughout the Group was 
876 |b. per planted acre, four Estates having passed 
the 1.000 Ib. mark and another four having closely 
approached this figure. During the year a further 
1,133 acres were replanted. 


OIL PALMS 


Our oil palm areas, including Bukit Beruntong, 
cover 2,998 acres mature and 429 acres immature. 
They produce 3,273 tons of oil and 895 tons of 
ernels, giving average yields of .86 tons of oil and 
.24 tons of kernels per acre per annum. These yields 
should improve steadily as the younger areas come 
into full bearing. 

In accordance with the policy indicated in my 
statement last year, we are planning the conversion 
of oil palms over the next five years of some 4,000 
acres. mostly on our coastal estates where the soil is 
particularly well suited to this crop. Approximately 
1,800 acres are being planted in 1961. This includes 
400 acres of land previously abandoned as being too 
wet for rubber. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 

The price of rubber came down sharply in the 
Autumn of 1960, and has remained round the 26d. 
per lb. (Spot No. 1 R.S.S.) mark since then. This 
would seem to be the level at which it can compete 
with synthetic and to the price level which we must 
expect in the long term. unless synthetic makes some 
major advance. A London price of 26d. is equivalent 
to an ex-estate price of 20d. and at this price your 
Company, which is well ahead with its replanting, 
should make a reasonable profit on its rubber areas. 
The average net sale price obtained for the first six 
months of the current year for all grades is 193d. 
per lb 

The prices of palm oil and kernels have remained 
reasonably steady throughout last year, and the 
earlier part of this year, at £80 and £50 per ton c.i.f. 
London respectively. The profit margin and the 
relative price stability encourage your Board in the 
view that those Estates having soil better suited to 
palms than to rubber should be converted to palms. 

For the year to 30th September. 1961, crop esti- 
Mates are: 


Rubber os i ~» 27,500,020 Ib. 
Palm Oil ss si ‘4 2.705 tons 
Kernels 704 tons 


Crops for the six months to 3Ist March, 1961, 
are 


Rubber i ea 14,004,200 Ib. 
Palm Oil 1,219 tons 
Kernels 340 tons 


We have a substantial planting programme on 


hand for the current year. viz. 718 acres of rubber 
replanting and 1.816 acres of oil palm planting, being 
either conversion of rubber or planting of land 
previously abandoned as unsuitable for rubber. 


855 


Nicerta: Tushin Estates Ltd., in which your Com- 
pany has a 6 per cent. interest, is progressing satis!ac- 
torily 

The report and accounts were adopted 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


HAMBROS BANK HAS RECORD YEAR 


REVIEW BY SIR CHARLES HAMBRO, CHAIRMAN 


NEW PARTNERSHIP IN AMERICA 


THe 49th Annual General Meeting of Hambros 
Bank Limited was held yesterday (June 8th) at the 
office of the Bank, 41 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

Sir Charles Hambro, K.B.E., Chairman of the 
Company, stated: 

On the 25th April the Bank suffered a grievous 
loss in the death of our Chairman, Mr. Olaf Hambro, 
a great personality in the City of London who 
started work in our family firm of C. J. Hambro & 
Son in 1908. He was one of the last representatives 
of that great age of Merchant Banking that helped 
to make London the financial centre and envy of 
the world. We have not only lost a great leader 
whom we all honoured and admired, we have lost 
a beloved head of the family who was a guide, 
philosopher and friend to all of us. Under his 
guidance the Bank has grown from strength to 
strength and it is a great satisfaction to us all that 
he was well enough before the end to see and 
approve the record figures which we are able to 
put before you today. 


STERLING BALANCES 


The activities of the Bank during the year under 
review have again been complicated by economic 
uncertainties outside our control. Last year the 
accumulated effect of several years of deficit in its 
budgets caused the’ United States to lose gold in 
considerable quantities. The uncertainty brought 
about by the drain of gold started a flight from 
the dollar in the autumn of last year, with a rise 
in the open market price of gold, and the 
resulting demand for sterling created a big increase 
in foreign balances in this country. These balances 
remained here until the revaluation of the German 
Mark at the beginning of March this year, but this 
revaluation prompted a new feeling of uncertainty 
in the stability of other currencies; this caused a flight 
from the pound sterling and many foreign-owned 
sterling balances were transferred abroad as fast as 
they had come in. By the nature of our business 
a large proportion of our deposits are for foreign 
account, so the Bank felt the immediate impact of 
this ebb and flow of funds. 

This unneccesary transfer of funds from one 
country to another can only cause dislocation of 
business and I welcome the recent arrangements 
made by the European Central Banks to minimise 
this in the future. 


SCANDINAVIAN SERVICE 

Our Scandinavian Service, introduced last year, 
has been widely appreciated and the facilities we 
have granted within the Service continue to 
expand. This is a “package deal” aimed at 
simplifying the tasks of British businessmen who 
want to expand or develop their trade with the 
Scandinavian countries. 

The Scandinavian Service fits into a broader 
policy which we have adopted in recent years, which 


is to get closer to the smaller and medium-sized 
manutacturers, of whom there are so many in this 
country, who can contribute so much to the country’s 
export efforts. 

Our Investment Advisory Service has been very 
active during the year and many more accounts 
have been opened. Experience has shown how wise 
it is for Trustees, Pension Funds, Charities and 
private investors to entrust the investment of their 
funds to experis who are in daily touch with the 
market and have knowledge of potential values. 

Owing to the considerable increase in open market 
Operations in gold and silver, Mocatta & Goldsmid 
Limited have had a very active year, and this has 
also contributed to a large increase in the operations 
of our Foreign Exchange Department. 


RECORD FIGURES 


Turning to the figures, | am glad to be able to 
report another satisfactory trading year, our profit 
showing an increase of £89,591 at £654,481. This 
increase reflects expansion in every department of 
our business. Deposits now stand at a record figure 
of £79,602.047, an increase of £6,333,876 during the 
year. At £20,407,185, as against £17,993,876 last 
year, loans and advances have risen but they are 
still only 25.6 of deposits, and the liquidity of the 
Bank in Cash and Bills of Exchange is over 71°, of 
deposits, which we regard as very satisfactory. Our 
acceptances, despite a falling off in trade generally. 
have risen from £27,103,344 to £29,096,053. This 
rise however has taken place in the first quarter of 
this year and reflects the lower money rates ruling 
during that period. 


LAIDLAW LINK 

Since the end of our financial year we have taken 
an important step in regard to our business in the 
United States. We have become a limited partner 
in the old-established private banking firm of 
Laidlaw & Co. of New York. This firm, founded 
in 1842, is one of the two remaining Private Banks 
in the State of New York and, as such, enjoys a 
franchise to act as a Merchant Bank and Acceptance 


House as well as Brokers on the New York and 
other American and Canadian Steck Exchanges. 
For many yeurs we have thought that, as an 


Acceptance House, we ought to be able to place at 
the disposal of our customers, facilities and accept- 
ance credits in dollars as well as sterling and this 
link-up will, we hope, enable us to do so. 

Since the 3lst March the Government has 
announced an extension of E.C.G.D. facilities to 
cover risks on certain exports of capital goods up 
to ten years. This should be a great help to the 
heavy industries of this country, including ship- 
building, and we hope that, as a result, our 
Scandinavian shipping friends will again find it 
expedient to build ships in British yards. As 
always we are ready to assist them whenever 
possible. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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GALLAHER LIIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern freland) 


RECORD NET PROFIT 
Tue Sixty-fifth Annual Ordinary General Meeting 
of Gallaher Limited was held on May 31/yester- 
day in London, Mr. Cecil W. Mason, Chairman, 


presiding. The following is an extract from his | 


circulated statement for the year 1960:— 

In his statement last year Sir Edward de Stein— 
now our President—said that, despite several 
unsatisfactory factors, your Directors remained 
confident in the future of your Company and 
hoped to be able to show as good, if not better, 
results for 1960. I am, therefore, glad to be able 
to say in my first statement as Chairman that the 
results have justified his remarks. 

The Group profits, before tax, at £11.743,277 show 
an increase of £2,225,600 over 1959. 
net profit after tax is a record at £5,834.300. The 
Directors have transferred to General Reserve 
Account £2,500,000, which iacreases the balance on 
the Group’s General Reserve to £10,000,000. An 
interim dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, was paid on 
Ordinary capital of £24,062.500; the Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent., less 
tax, on the increased Ordinary capital of £24,300,000. 

All of the Company’s capital is now issued and 
fully paid. Your Directors have arranged for an 
extraordinary General Meeting to be held for the 
purpose of increasing the Authorised capital from 
£30,000,000 to £40,000,000 by the creation of 
10,000,000 Unclassified Shares of £1 each. There 
is no present intention of issuing any of the new 
shares, but your Directors consider it is advisable 
that they should be in the position to issue new 
shares if the need should arise 

SALES 

During 1960 the Group's turnover again increased 
to a record figure of £320,000,000 compared with 
£278,000,000 in 1959. In part this is due to the 
higher prices charged for all our products as a 
result of the increase in tobacco duty rates imposed 


in the 1960 Budget, but it is mainly accounted for by | 
our increased sales which include ten months’ sales | 


of our new tipped brand “Nelson.” 


Throughout 1960 competition was more intense | 


than ever before in all classes of cigarettes, with 
many new brands and 
introduced and heavily advertised 


their share in their respective markets, and “Nelson” 
tipped, which we introduced in March 1960, has 
been an outstanding success in this highly competitive 
market. 

Despite the fact that the overall pipe tobacco 
trade is no longer an expanding one, due partly 
to a change in smoking habits and partly to cost, 
your Company has retained its share of this trade 
and its main brands have shown a modest increase 
in sales. Cigar smoking continues to increase in 

- popularity and there has been some expansion in 
our cigar business. 
OUTLOOK 
Our sales for the first three months of this year 


have shown a satisfactory increase over the corre- | 
sponding period of 1960, in spite of their being a | 


tendency for consumption to level out as a result 
of last year’s Budget increase. We attribute this 
increase in our sales to the quality of our products. 


Your Directors are very much alive to the present | 


intense competition and have plans to strengthen 
further your Company's position by the introduction 
from time to time of brands in categories in which 
we are not fully represented. 

During the year the working week in our factories 
was reduced from 44 to 42 hours without loss of 
wages, and, in addition, basic wage 
increased. 
higher prices of leaf tobacco, combined with the 


intense competition, must have their effect on our | 


profit margins. The report was adopted and the 
increase of capital approved. 





The Group | Li : ry 
| The chairman usually has something of interest 





styles of packing being | 
Nevertheless, | 
our main cigarette brands continued to increase | 


rates were | 
This increase in wages costs and the | 


Company Notes 


NITED SUA BETONG RUBBER 
U ESTATES is looked upon as the market 
leader of Malayan rubber producers; it is cer- 
tainly the leading company in the Guthrie 
Group. Profits for 1960 differ little from those 
of 1959. The output of rubber and tea was a 
little lower, but a good increase in income was 
received from the investment in Oil Palms of 
Malaya; a satisfactory overall increase in profit 
of 34 per cent. was achieved in a year which was 
very difficult for rubber growers. The net profit 
(before tax) was £1,330,186 against £1,284,573, 
the same dividend as last year, 50 per cent., has 
been declared. The board of directors, of which 
Sir John Hay is chairman, estimates a rubber 
crop of 23.5 million lb. for the current year and 
propose to replant 1,123 acres of ordinary stock. 


to say at the annual general meeting 
(June 14) as to the outlook for the rubber in- 
dustry; his remarks are awaited with interest. At 
83s. 6d. the £1 ordinary shares yield 12 per cent., 
an excellent return from this first-class company. 

Greyhound Racing Association Trust have re- 
turned profits for the year ended March 31, 
1960, nearly as good as those for 1959, but pros- 
pects for the current year look a little brighter. 
GRA owns a number of properties which add 
to their investment status and may prove 
valuable over a period of years. The dividend of 
174 per cent. is 1.1 times covered and although 
the Is. ordinary shares yield 4.4 per cent. (this 
is not the lowest yield in this group) the shares 
should prove a good long-term investment. 

The profit figures of Guest Keen and Nettle- 
fold (of which an extract of the chairman’s 
report was published in last week’s issue) were 
well received by the market and the shares rose 
to 96s. The salient points made by Mr. H. S. 
Peacock, the chairman, in his report were that 
turnover for the first time exceeded £250 million 
and that an increased surplus on trading was 
achieved, bringing this to a new record of £31.6 
million. The net profit for 1960 was £15,194,929 
against £13,012,074, These excellent results 
exceeded those forecast last November when a 
rights issue of one-for-six at 70s. was made, and 
fully justify the increase in the dividend to 16 per 


| cent. The emoluments for the directors have been 


limited to £25,000 per annum since 1920, since 
when the number of directors has been increased 
with the expansion of the group. Shareholders 
will be asked at the annual general meeting to be 
held on June 22 to increase this figure to £50,000. 


This they should be happy to do. The chairman 


points out that the Government’s ‘stop and go’ 
policy towards industrial development is not 
conducive to a better export performance of 
British companies such as GKN. The £1 ordinary 
shares at 96s., yielding 3.3 per cent. with the divi- 
dend 3.5 times covered, are an outstandingly 
attractive investment. 

An extract of Mr. L. B. Robinson’s statement, 
chairman of Consolidated Zinc, appeared in last 
week’s issue. This disclosed that the net profit 
for 1960 decreased by £367,607 to £2,295,660, 
but that income from trade _ investments 


| amounted to £1,105,786 compared with £914,667. 


This reduction was due to heavy expenses in 
closing down the plant at Swansea and the cost 
of bringing the first large-scale Imperial Smelt- 
ing Furnace up to full production. The report 
deals very fully with the company’s various 
interests which include the production of sul- 
phuric acid (deliveries in the UK rose by 9 per 
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cent.), superphosphate (sales improved by 42 per 
cent.—a record), zinc alloys, pigments, rutile, 
zircon and fluorine chemicals. The company has 
a 30 per cent. interest in British Titan Products 
which last year achieved a record output of 
titanium alioxide pigments. Over the past three 
years the ordinary dividend of this great concern 
has been held at 20 per cent. The £1 ordinary 
shares at 74s. return 5.4 per cent. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 
yk equity market has suffered at last the 
set-back which I said last week would 
inevitably come with a few more bad industrial 
reports. Warnings of falling profit margins and 
lower profits have now been issued by such 
important companies as GUEST KEEN, BOWATER 
PAPER, ICI and STEWARTS AND LLOYDS and 
not be disregarded. If 1961 will see ind 
profits as a whole declining, how can indi: 
equity prices go on rising? The reaction in 
prices did not, however, go very far. A rec 
followed but again the recovery was m 
This hesitancy seems to be the likely tre: 
markets for the next few weeks 
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Insurance Shares 

The most vulnerable groups are those 
have enjoyed the biggest appreciation this year, 
I start with insurance shares which rose very 
nearly 50 per cent. and then fell back’ I) per 
cent. The sharpness of this rise was due to three 
different waves of buying—the first, trustees 
anticipating the passing of the Trustee Bill; 
second, indiscriminate buying from the public 
as an inflation hedge; third, continental invest- 
ment. It seems to have been forgotten that the 
composite companies can still make underwriting 
losses, aS ROYAL and some others did last year 
in America. The only composite companies I 
would hold are EAGLE STAR and GENERAL ACCI- 
DENT, Which have rapidly developing life funds. 
These shares have fallen by about 10 per cent. 
so far. I still prefer the life companies. Although 
LEGAL AND GENERAL and EQUITY AND LAW yield 
only 1.4 per cent. and | per cent. at 33} and 27} 
respectively, it will not be too long before they 
double their dividends. They have fallen by 125 
per cent. already. They should be watched for 
good buying opportunities on the bad days which 
are bound to come. 


hich 


Property Shares 

Property shares rose over 40 per cent. this 
year before relapsing 10 per cent. The popular 
shares yielding much under 2 per cent. should 
be avoided, but I have been reading various 
recommendations to buy GREAT PORTLAND 
ESTATES at 30s. to yield just under 2 per cent. It 
appears that the late Mr. Howard Samuel was 
a large holder and 1,750,000 shares from his 
estate have been sold to institutions at 28s. These 
buyers must be very confident of the future to 
pay such a high price. A final dividend of 4 per 
cent., making 6 per cent. (the same), has just 
been paid, but it is thought that the net rental 
revenues of the company in the year to March, 
1962, might be 50 per cent. higher. The company 
has some excellent properties and developments 
in hand, all in the West End of London and in 
the City. One of these, overlooking Trafalgar 
Square, is said to have been let on very satisfac- 
tory terms. The 10s. shares are not much above 
their high price of 1960. In view of these develop- 
ments and the company’s large holding in (AND 
SECURITIES the shares are worth buying on a set- 
back. 
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Consuming Interest 








By 


At this time of the 
year, with the promise 
(usually unfulfilled) of 
heat to come and thirst 
to follow, | am invari- 
ably to be found be- 
moaning the absence of 
fresh limes from the 
shops. To have tasted a 
gin and tonic adorned 
with a chunk of fresh 
lime is to be forever dis- 
gruntled with lemon as a 


















ubstitute; and as a long drink, fresh lime juice, 
ice and soda (laced with gin if required) is 
kurely without peer (for those who have never 
ed it, let me say that the taste bears no re- 
smblance to ‘Lime Juice,’ as ordinarily presented 
in pubs in this country). 

For my prayer has been answered. 
orida limes are in the shops; or, at least, there 
we limes in Fortnum’s, and in Jackson's, and a 
ew other establishments. At a shilling each they 
we expensive, but if enough of us go along and 
uy them the price will eventually come down; 
or then, and only then, somebody will find it 
orth his while to import them in regular con- 


once, 


kgnments, and start popularising them outside 
le West End. 
My own greengrocer, though sympathetic, 


ymplains that limes wither in a few days (in 
ntrast to lemons which hold out in their packs 
ir two or three weeks); and there aren't enough 
ycionados in the neighbourhood, he feels, to 
mike stocking them worth while. Yet he recalls 
time before the war when people loved them. 
that happened? 

My Greengrocer Says, published by Faber 
lree years ago, has some fascinating little trade 
of such recherché fruit as lychees, 
redlars, quinces and pomegranates; yet as | 
spected, it does not even mention limes. How- 
er, the author himself—Alec Blacke—-tells me 
it supplies to England come from the West 
dies, but Rose’s take in the bulk of the year’s 
nsignment and only the left-overs go to the 
lops 
Why is 


backe 


stories 


there 


believes 


little demand for them? Mr. 
their appearance can count 
them: they tend to be brownish and 
fottled (West Indian fruit has a habit of being 
M-puiting in looks this way: the lemons, too, 
blackened skins—unfortunate, 

they are actually seedless and very juicy). 
merican limes, lush and deep emerald in colour, 
fe enormously popular in the US, which would 
ack up Mr. Blacke’s theory that their looks are 
leir undoing here. He also suggests that there 
my be an unpleasant association in the English 
ind between limes and the prevention of 
urvy; but this seems far-fetched to me. 


eains 


metimes have 


Mr. Blacke’s book, incidentally, catalogues the 
fe and decline in popularity of certain fruit and 
getables that would baffle the most assiduous 
krket researcher. Medlars were beloved in the 








A Limey Speaks 


LESLIE 


ADRIAN 
Victorian era—not one greengrocer in twenty 
handles them now. Loganberries and home- 


grown apricots, old-fashioned favourites, are 
now in negligible demand. The popularity of 
almonds in the shell has suffered a decline: but 
garlic, a current big seller, couldn’t be located 
outside of Soho before the last war—nor could 
corn-on-the-cob, avocadoes, squashes and pump- 
kins, all increasingly popular. The West Indian 
experimental Ortaniques, a cross between a 
tangerine and an orange, have been an instant 
hit with little apparent campaigning to launch 
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them; yet grapes remain a relatively slow seller, 
as no amount of PR can shake the English view 
that they are luxury items for hospital patients. 

For some inexplicable reason, fresh figs— 
manna, to me, especially when served with 
Parma ham as hors d’ceeuvre—go as unappreciated 
here as fresh limes. The result is that, like limes, 
they enter the country in rare consignments, and 
end up, unannounced and unnecessarily expen- 
sive, in the mcre elegant shops. 


Finally, a depressing historical note. One 
hundred and fifty years ago, rhubarb wasn't 


known in England. Who or what popularised 
that scourge of the boarding school? 
* 

1 am worried about Mr. Maudling and Mr. 
Friday. Mr. Maudling. as President of the Board 
of Trade. is trying to discover, with the heip of a 
departmental conmittee, whether price-fixing in 
the reta'l trade should be allowed to continue. 
Mr. Friday, who :s economic adviser to Electrical 
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and Musical Industries, is already convinced that 
it should—and has written a little book, called 
Shops and Prices (Pitman, 5s.), to prove his point. 

What worries me is that Mr. Maudling’s 
methods are quaint, to the point of asking 
members of the Townswomen’s Guilds such 
loaded questions as ‘Having made your choice of 
an easily identifiable branded article, are you 
annoyed to find that another shop has it at a 
different price?’ 

Any sensible townswoman would reply, ‘Yes, 
if it’s cheaper. No, if it’s dearer. Then I boast 
about it to my neighbours.’ But how would a 
computer react to that? Mr. Friday (it ts a 
mistake to get to know this man, as he turns out 
to be both likeable and reasonable, which his 
cause is not) is completely sold on the idea that 
housewives, and I suppose househusbands, like to 
find that every well-known branded article (as 
advertised on television) costs precisely the same 
from Land’s End to John o’ Groats. He reckoned 
without bargain-hunter Adrian. The cry of ‘Buy 
me last one and I'll give yer two’ will always 
cause me to gather round in a crowd 

My thoughts on resale price maintenance are 
quickly summed up. If the retail price of a 
branded article can be varied in my favour by a 
shopkeeper content with a high turnover and a 
low margin of profit, well and good. If the manu- 
facturer penalises him for his initiative by putting 
his name on a ‘stop list,’ then I say stop the lists. 

Two things Mr. Friday seems to overlook in 
his little essay on r.p.m. are the conclusions of the 
EPA report by Soren Gammelgaard (Project 
No. 238)—in trade the practice generally tends 
to raise the level of costs because price competi- 
tion is abolished or restricted and replaced by 
competition in sales efforts and services—and 
some of the nicer techniques of playing the con- 
sumer for a sucker, such as the so-called ‘differ- 
entiation of the product.’ For non-initiates the 
resounding phrase means simply selling the same 
thing at two or more different prices, one sup- 
ported by r.p.m. for the branded version. the 
other a cut price for the identical article, un- 





There's something special about a 
Wolseley 15,60 holiday. Perhaps 
it's the brisk acceleration and 
effortless high cruising speed. Or 
the unrestricted 4/5 seater 

luxury that makes every mile a joy. 
Or could it be the money you 


save on petrol. More probably it's 


a combination of all three. 13 litre 
O.H.V. engine. 4-speed gearbox. 
Central floor gear change. 
Panoramic vision and a host of 
luxury features. From £660 plus 


£276.2.6. P.T. (including heater). 


There is also the ‘1500° from £497 plus £208.4.2 P.T. and the 6 99 from £885 plus £369.17.6 P.T. 


WOLSELEY—A LUXURIOUS WAY OF MOTORING 


Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46 Piccadilly, London W.E 
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branded. The loyal brand-name addict, dazed by 
advertisements on screen and in print, subsidises 
the less choosy buyer, who unwittingly but will- 
ingly takes the mass-producer’s surplus output. 

I can’t help feeling that Mr. Friday, like 
Thursday’s child, has far to go—at least before he 
convinces me that price-fixing by manufacturers 
has any virtue for anybody but manufacturers. 


* 


The National Benzole Co. have sent me a 
copy of their Atlas of Town Maps—fifty-seven 
plans of major towns in colour (23s. 6d.); and 
also one of their touring maps, for Kent and East 
Sussex, at two and a half miles to the inch and 


Postscript oe 


Last Saturday afternoon, 
in West Ham, two police- 
men were shot dead in 
the and a third 
seriously wounded. Some 
eight hours later a man 
fell out of a telephone 


Street, 


kiosk, himself gravely 
wounded, revolver or 
pistol in hand, at the 


feet of a posse of police- 
men converging on the 
kiosk. 

It was a melodramatic story—almost as melo- 
dramatic as the News of the World front-page 
headline, “JOHN HALL SHOT,’ in bigger type than 
anything I recall having seen since D-Day, and 
its opening sentence: ‘Chicago came to London 
yesterday in seven-and-a-half hours of gunlaw, 
terror and sudden death.’ 

Not the least dramatic chapter in the whole 
exciting story is that in which the man in the 
kiosk telephoned the Sunday Express and was 
held in conversation for a nerve-racking quar- 
ter of an hour by a Sunday Express night sub- 
editor (or, to be more precise, an Evening 
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two shillings to the map. They are certainly use- 
ful, particularly the town plans; and no doubt the 
company is justified in its assertion that at this 
price they are not a commercial proposition but 
‘a service to earn goodwill from the motorist’. The 
motorist’s goodwill, though, would be still more 
effectively earned if the company adopted the 
American system of local maps supplied free at 
garages. In my experience the right map, how- 
ever excellent, is never to hand when required; to 
be able to pick up a plan of the district wherever 
and whenever the need arises, simply by stopping 
at a filling station, might cost the companies a 
little more, but would also be much more effective 
publicity. 


Standard crime reporter doing a Saturday- 
evening stint on a sister paper), Mr. Nelson 
Sullivan, while one colleague telephoned Scot- 
land Yard, another listened on an extension 
telephone and took notes, and a group of other 
newspapermen and of visitors being shown round 
the building gathered breathlessly round. An 
exciting story—excitingly told, too, by the news- 
paperman himself, in the Sunday Express—and 
yet look what the other papers did with it. “Hall, 
who had apparently just made a phone call,’ 
said the Sunday Pictorial; and Reynolds News 
and the People said much the same. I wasn’t sur- 
prised to see the Sunday Dispatch writing: ‘Hall 
was phoning from the kiosk . . . he warned the 
person he was talking to,’ but it seemed a little 
less than generous for the Sunday Times and the 
Sunday Telegraph (unless, of course, they, too, 
feel that the Sunday Express is their most dan- 
gerous rival) to refer, respectively, to Hall 
‘making a call—to a newspaper, it is said, and 
‘making a call to the news desk of a Sunday 
newspaper.’ 

Only the Observer, on Sunday, was grown-up 
and magnanimous enough to make it clear what 
a major part the Sunday Express had played in 
the story. and to name both the newspaper and 
the newspaperman involved. I was glad to see 
that on Monday the Times more or less followed 
its good example, and surprised and disappointed 
that the Guardian, for once, did not live up to 
its usual standard of dignified good sense in these 
matters, but fell to an almost Telegraph level of 
pettiness in referring merely to ‘a Sunday news- 
paper.’ 

* 

Full marks, though, for journalistic candour 
to the cricket correspondent of the Tavistock 
Gazette who began his report of the Yelverton- 
Tavistock match the other day: ‘Your corre- 
spondent was regrettably some two hours late 
for this game. This meant that he saw only one 
over of a very brief encounter. His comments, 
however, are based on information supplied by 
an eye-witness almost as experienced as himself.’ 
And even more punctual. 

* 


Mention of the Times and the Guardian re- 
minds me how odd it seemed to see them both 
the Guardian last week and the Times on 
Monday—landed with the horrid hybrid phase 
‘career diplomatist.’ Both hold, quite rightly, that 
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it is a diplomatist who practises diplomacy, 
whereas ‘diplomat’ is either not an English worg 
at all, or means one who holds a diploma. By 
they have now linked with this (to me agreeable) 
pedantic Anglicism the American neologistic use 
of the noun ‘career’ as an adjective Meaning 
‘professional.’ We do not need here, to the same 
extent as the Americans, to distinguish betweey 
amateur and professional diplomatists but. when 
we do, surely we should write either ‘professional 
diplomatist’ or ‘career diplomat’—‘career diplo- 
matist’ seems to make the worst of both worlds, 
I realise that in the matter of ‘diplomatist’ the 
editor of the Times, the editor of the Guardian 
and the present writer are all, for once, on the 
same side. and that the losing one: | don't know 
a single British diplomat who refers to himself 
as a diplomatist. 

And as the Times has taken to calling adoles- 
cents ‘teenagers,’ and on its leader-page, I suppose 
we all might as well give in over this, too 

* 

I am glad to be able to report on one aspect, 
at any rate, of the recent exchanges in Vienna, 
There was more to eat, I am told, at the lun- 
cheon given by Mr. Khrushchev at the 
Embassy to President Kennedy than there was 
at the President’s luncheon for Mr. Khrusichey. 
And if you prefer caviar to pdté de foic gras, 
then there is no doubt that, in matters of brows- 
ing, honours rested with the Russians. Sluicing, 
though, is another story. The Russians served 
their own wines, but instead of matching Cali- 
fornia against the Crimea, the Americans called 
in the Old World to redress the balance of the 
New: I haven't seen the whole wine list, but with 
the main course they offered a 1953 Chateau 
Mouton Rothschi!d—the one second growth of 
the Médoc that frequently fetches higher prices 
on the Bordeaux market than the four firsts. as 


Soviet 


indeed it did in 1953. I have been going through 
the lists of London wine-merchants and the only 
one that seems to have any is the Army and 
Navy Stores—at 3ls. a bottle, as against 30s. 


for Chateau Margaux and 28s. 6d. for Haut 
Brion, both first growths. If you have Mr. Mac- 
millan coming to dinner the Mouton seems to 
me the claret to buy: it is not only drinking 
beautifully (I am told), but who gave it to whom, 
where, would be something to open the con- 
versation with 


CYRIL RAY 





a 
N's 4 


‘Wonderful news, Father! You're the oldest man 
in England and Wales! 
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nvited for the above- 
mentioned position Applicants should hold 
a higher degree, preferably a Doctorate 
and have carried out research in the field 
of Philosoph The Professor will be re- 
sponsible tor the organisation and manage- 
ment of the University Department of 
Philosophy 

Salary £A4,000 pa 
The successful applicant will 
privileges of an F.S.S.U. type superannua- 
tion, study leave, travel grants and other 

benefits available to the academic staff. 
Further particulars and application forms 
are obtainable from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 — —— London, 
C 


enjoy the 


Applications close, in Australia and Lon 
don, on 1Sth JULY, 1961. 


NITED KINGDOM TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


} COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
OFFICE invites applications for posts of 
LECTURERS in (t) ACCOUNTANCY, 


2) SECRETARYSHIP at the Training 
Centre at Patoling Java, 5 miles from 
KUALA LUMPULI MALAYA App! 


ants should be (1) a Chartered Account- 
ant or a member of the Association of 
‘ertified and Corporate Accountants, 
sith tutorial experience capable of lex 
uring up to the standard required for 








hnal professional! examimations, (2) a 
Chartered Se ary capable of lectur- 
the standard required for Part 


ng up to 
Il of the 
Institute o 


examination of the Chartered 
Secretaries. Age limits 30 


» 45 ears DURATION THREE 
YEARS SALARIES for both posts 
22.250 plus TAX FREE ALLOWANCE 
OF £1,600 (murried) and £900 (single) 


Ail emoluments are paid by the U.K 
(sovernmen superannuation posi- 
on will be preserved during tour of 
dul For further details of the post and 
conditions write to Ministry 
26-28 King Street. Lon- 
jon, SW. au FY TCS/MAL(1) 913 
2) 924 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN PHYCHOLOGY 


Applications are invited for the 
mennoned position 

The salarv tor a Lecturer is 
ange £A].730 x 105 
plus cost of living adjustments (at present 
£A42 p.a.) and | be subject to deduc- 
ions under the State Superannuation Act 
he commencing salar will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experi- 

ence of the successtul applicant 
Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme in cases approved by the Univer- 
sity and its Bankers, married men may be 
assisted by loans to purchase a house 
Further particulars and information as to 
he method of application should be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonweaith, 
46 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 
Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 28th JULY, 1961. 


above- 





within the 
£2,435 per annum 
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EDITOR FOR NATIONAL 
PROFESSIONAL WEEKLY 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Editor of ‘The Schoolmaster and Womua 
Feacher’s Chronicle,’ official journal of the 
National Union of Teachers. Good 
journalistic experience essential. Know- 


ledge of modern educational idea and 

Practice desirable. Sales of the journai are 
through the distributing trade 

The Editor w me CA 








the general direc e 
Public und Public 

ot the National Ur 

up to £2,000 per annum according to 
experience. Contributor superannuation 

cheme 

Applicatior tull pa ar f ave 
exp ence worsed “Editor ' i 
be ser ‘ he Secreiar The Schooima r 
Publishin Cé vat Ltd Ham n 
House H Street. London, W - 

r than June 21 
MATHEMATICIAN under 75’? W r ed 
Maths acher, experienced University entrance 
work OF equivalent, reneve pressure On aire 
overworked stall by coaching small group sitt 
Oxbridge exams 1961/2. Perhaps some Physics 
o make up half tumetable. Single accommoda- 
ion. Gener ilar Write to Headn : 
Cathe a1 S We Somerset 

PERSONAL 
ACE a ho« ini- 
Versitices and a i “ts Ol educator and 
publishes “Whe 10s. pa. subscrip ’ ) 
Advisory Centre for Education, Unit 14, 14 


Buckingham Stre London, W.C.2 
PATIENT 1174. Poor Woman 











q trom long-standing T.B Has 
work for over 20 year and 
is often ir toria. Needs help with 
tandin de ‘hich worry her. Can 1 
Please help’ Old jewellery et gladly utilised 
National S tor Cancer R {47 V ‘ 
Stree I SW 
CHILDREN IN OUR HANDS 
Hunerv, Lost, Frightened. They have eaten 
ear and grass. From hiding in cay 
he aT no 2 mourished and 
Jucated 1 nage near Tunis, We 
need £4,000 a vea maintain 140 he 
md fi Algerian R ee child 
P i 4 r WOTR ot T r y and 
end \ 
mo oH James G 
Wuaron Wa 
I< iW 
CHOOSE ON EVIDENCE hen bu zg your 
electric st achine. Ths month's SHOP 
PER'S GUIDE 10s pa.) gives 3 e 
reports on 7 advertised mr s. Write Con- 
umer Coun Orchard House, Orchard 
Street, W 
COINS AND MEDALS Be pr ‘ 
especia c ms ar n sm I 
m ca br h Coin iB n Is 
B. A. Selby Lrtd.. 68 Great Portland S 
London, W Te 1 ANeham 3677 
CONSULTANT for nervous < jitk 
and personal f yuu! ified P 
and hy pno, Wr for appointmen R K 
Brian, MBHA 19 Wiemore St... Wil r 
elephone L ANzham 4245 


KINSEY REPORT on the 
he Human Male on b 
for our free Pr List and Lit . 
Family Planning I 4 Wardour S 
Lond WIiDX 





ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF NIFHANS CELL THFRAPY 
ld4tE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 
Discussed inthe Nationa! Pres 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W 2 
Tel) AMBassador 4041 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT to owner of I 
retail business of wood anding (« " 
position for capable. conscientious nan 
Good English ng and tizure work essentia 
State age and deta ireer) Box N 141 

ri Overlea 

— — 

vrandaras ou \ appreciate i 


*‘HUGEL’ wines | 


Wines of Alsace 


|} You will enjoy their remarkable dry 
} flavour. clean and cle If you demand 
perfection e smooth fruity characier- | 
istics and the distinguished bouquet ot | 











“HULGEI wines will appeal to vour 
xpericnced palate | 
The choicest wines of Alsac 
*‘HUGEL wines at Hotels, Restaurants 
Wine Merchants ‘de premiere ordre 
Shipped by | 
BLACKETT & SPEDDING, LTD. | 
SOL THPORT,. LANCS. | 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.? 


, PRIVATE BANKERS 
1 Gross Assets excee exceed £2,500,000 


] 

Are paying T4h%, pi p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 

annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. z 
»° DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 cag 

















-contd. 


PERSONAL 
POEMS WANTED. Send 


with stamped enve- 


lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho 
Text in print-style type. Lllustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 


W.1. MAY 6093. 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAI SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their new 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week affected 
TOUCH TYPING taught privately in 12 hours 


Agents for Imperial, Olivetti, Olympia, etc 
Teachtype Co., 15 Marchmont St., W.C.1. 
TER 6678 

STORY WRITING PAYS. Profit from No 
Sales—No fees tuition in every kind of sale- 
able story-writing. Easy to follow, modern 
methods. Bonus offer—Free money-earning 
Plot Formula and Free valuable writing text- 
books. Send now for FREE booklet ‘“‘How to 
Become a Successful Story-Writer,’’ Dept. 
S.1, British Institute of Fiction-writing Science 


Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, London, E.¢ 


**“Weten?’” 
The June issue reports on 
lawn wecdkillers 
slimming foods, car hire 
drip-dry shirts 


Factual and impartial, value-for-money 
reports, based on independent tests and 
surveys, are published each month in 
“*Which?’’ Available on annua! subscription 
only £1 to the Consumers* Association, 
Dept. 7, 14, Buckingham Street, London. 
W.C.2. 

YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH in 
suffering. 

£175 IN CASH PRIZES for simple Quiz 


Competition. Send for FREE Entry Form— 
plus Free ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Suc- 


cess.” Read how to write for profit with NO 
Sales—NO Fees training. Free ‘Writer’ sub- 
scription, now. B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, London, 
W.t. 

MEETINGS 
ALL FAITHS SERVICE, Liberal Jewish 


Synagogue, 28 St. John’s Wood Road, London, 
N.W.8. Tuesday, 20 June, 7.30 p.m. Speakers: 
Canon Edward Carpenter, Rabbi L. I. Edgar, 
Christmas Humphreys, Q.C., Hon. Lily Mon- 
tagu, S. Muhammad Tufail. Organised by 
World Congress of Faiths. PADdington 9820. 


ANGOLA’S AGONY. A Protest Meeting 
Friday, June 16th, 7.30 p.m., Central Hall, 
Westminster. Rev. C. J. Parsons (formerly 


Baptisi Missionary in Angola); Basil Davidson, 
Manuela Svkes, Senhora Sacuntula de Miranda, 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn, Barbara Castle, 
Derick Mirfin. Organised by the Council for 
Freedom in Portugal and Colonies, 374 Gray's 
Inn Road, W.C.1. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 





een ww Postal Sewice 


Write for free booklet ex- 
— all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 


DN, ne tbenwnssbnbaecddeeadwased bibeensan 


Address... 


eee eee eee eee CeCe rer ere rere re 








PARLIAMENTARY (HOUSE OF 
COMMONS) DEBATES 


Fourth Series: Volumes 88, 92, 94, 96, 
100, 109, 111, 113-116, 135, 137, 147-151, 
183 
Fifth Series: Volumes 3, 8, 9, 15, 16, 20, 
29, 132, 169, 177-178, 358, 363-366, 371- 
376, 278-385, 389, 399, 402-405. Box No. 
8150 
INVESTMENTS 
BENEFKC _ een under Wi rusts, Settle- 
ments, Annuit ales or dv ances from 54% 
arranged by ios or 2nd Mortgage. Foster & 
Coghill Ltd., 26 St. James’s St., S.W.1. (WHI 
5561 ) 


4}% INTEREST (tax paid). Invest in a Society 


devoted only to assist owner-occupiers through 
The New Homes Building Society, East 
Twickenham, Middlesex. Dept. S. Chairman, 
Anthony Marlowe, M.P 


ACCOUNTS. De- 
Member of 
2 Dowsett 


7% PAID ON DEPOSIT 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited, 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


AGNEW 
W.1. En 
18th 
930-1 


GEFFRYE 


GALLERY, 43 
glish and French 
and 19th Centuries 


Old Bond Street, 
Engravings of the 
9.30-5.30. Saturdays 
MUSEUM, Kingsland Road, E.2 
Exhibition THE RURAL CRAFTSMAN: 
Woodwork, furniture, pottery, leatherworks, 
basketry and metalwork. June 10th to July 9th 
INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Francisco Bozzano on 
= “] a economia espanola y las relaciones comer- 
ciales hispano-inglesas’’ on the 16th June at 
6 p.m 
Per rure DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Gramophone recor ds —Los_ intereses 
creados’ by Jacinto Benavente by the Lope de 
Vega Company on the 16th June at 6 p.m. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. June 
Exhibitions: New paintings by CALLIYANNIS 


and INLANDER. Water-colours by RAY 

HOWARD-JONES. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1 , 
MARLBOROUGH—New London Gallery 17- 
18 Old Bond St., W.1, 10-5, Sats. 10-12. 

MOHOLY-NAGY Paintings, Collages: 1914- 
46. Closes June 15 

MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 

(HYD 6195.) JACKSON POLLOCK. Adm 

2/6. Students 1/-. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12 till 


24th June. 


RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY YEAR— 
1861-1961 “CYRATIVE EDUCATION” 





TWO LECTURES BY: Dr. Karl Koenig 
(Founder of the Camphill Rudolf Steiner 
School). June 14th at 7.30 p.m. at Steiner 
Hall, 35 Park Road, London, N.W.1. Admis- 


sion 2/-. Students 1/- 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Australian 


Painting, 1961. 3rd June-23 July. Weekdays 
11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Algate East Station 
CONCERTS 

THE NEW YORK Philharmonic Orchestra 
(recorded): Overture ‘La Scala di Seta,’ Rossini; 
‘Dialogues for Piano and String Orchestra,’ 
Morton Gould: Three Excerpts from ‘The 


Damnation of Faust,’ Berlioz. Conductor: Paul 


Paray. Pianist: Morton Gould. American Em- 
bassy Theatre, Upper Brook Street entrance 
Tuesday, June 13, 6.30 p.m. Admission free 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDINGS (ID: 
William Schuman: ‘Judith'—a choreographic 
poem for orchestra. Louisville Orchestra, 
Robert Whitney, conductor. David Diamond 
‘Symphony No. 4.’ New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Leonard _ Bernstein conductor 
American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance. Thursday, June 15, 12.30 p.m 
Admission free 


EDUCATIONAL 


Examina- 
Costing, 


EXPERT POSTAL 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street. E.C.4. Est. 1910 
“LINGUISTIC DIVERSITY is one the greatest 
misfortunes of mankind’ (Voltaire). Today we 
are more fortunate. Learn Esperanto 


TUITION for 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., founded in 1887, provides postal 
tuition for GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION (all Examining Boards), 
LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements and exams for B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.{Econ.), LL.B., B.D.; Diploma in 
Mathematics, Law, and many other exams. 
Moderate fees. Prospectus from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 





Registered - a Newspaper. 
EUSton 3221 





THE SPECTATOR, 


EDUCATIONAL — contd. 


SHORTHAND TEACHER and/or Typewrit- 
ing and Bookkeeping required September or 
before. Apply the Principal, Oxford & County 
Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford 
eg TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B 'B D., Degrees, 
Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
Prospectus: E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
» LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
, Wolseley Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
RESIDENTIAL COURSES. The Civil War 
in Somerset. July 14th/l6th. Fee £3.7s.0d 
Colour Photography. July 21st/28th. Fee £12. 
Modern Music—Mahler to Webern. August 
28th/September Ist. Fee £7.14s.0d. Held in 
the Somerset Education Committee's College 
for Adult Education. Details from The War- 
den, Dillington House, Hminster, Some 


Distdanes 
nations. 


rset 


STUDENT GARDENERS AT WISLEY 
a limited number of vacan- 
from October Sth 1961, 
Horticultura Society's 
Ripley, Woking, Surre; 

Gardeners (men), to take | a 
two years residential course of instruction 
leading to the Wisley Diploma. Applicants 
should be 21 years of age or over, un- 
married, have undertaken their National 
Service training or be exempt therefrom 
and furnish a medical certificate as to fit- 
ness. They must have had three years 
practical horticultural experience and be 
qualified from previous general education 
to profit by the course of instruction pro- 
vided. Further details and form of appli- 
cation may be obtained from The Director 
to whom the completed application form 


There will be 
commencing 
at the Royal 
Gardens, Wisley, 
for Student 


cies 


should be returned not later than 
June 30th, 1961 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 


South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND 

RESEARCH GRANTS IN ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


invited for the above 
and Grants for research in 
Economics, Economic Statistics, Govern- 
ment, Social Administration, Social 
Anthropology or Sociology, tenable for one 
year in the first instance, and renewable 
for a further period not exceeding two 
years. The studentships are normally of 
the vatue of £350 or £400. They are offered 
to candidates who have” obtained the 
degree of Bachelor or Master in this or 
any other approved University. Applica- 
tions should be sent not later than July 
Ist, 1961, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester, 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be 
obtained 


Applications 
Studentships 


are 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 


nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19 
MOU 6136. 

RING PINNER 1814 for your quick and 
efficient typing 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496 


LITERARY 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 

SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S.85), Palace Gate, W.8 
SCENES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY (con- 


tinued): The Great War—The era of World 
War | is reconstructed from film footage of the 
period. American Embassy Theatre, Upper 
Brook Street entrance, Thursday, June 15, 
6.30 p.m. and 7.45 p.m. Admission free 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 


Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are 
revised by us and submitted to editors on a 
15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MSS. to Dept. C.23, FREE. ‘The Profes- 
sional Touch,’ concerning Courses Criticisms 
from Dept. C.23 

WANTED PRIVATELY. Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present 
day and including all well-known figures. Full 
details confidentially: Box 8129 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the svomias 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919). 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you 0b 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘You IN Print,’ 
of Special Guarantee 











JUNE 9, 1964 
~opecedhand 














gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand in 
a week, written with the alphabet. Fast 
Phonetic, easy to read. You will be glad 
you wrote for the free trial les to 
The School Speedhand (S.8 nv 
Cambridge 
LITERARY contd 
WRITER Ss WORKSHOP Miscella re 
Number), 220 pages, 3/6. ‘Ou i 
Should be read from cover to cov Con. 
sistently interesting and attractive.’ (Stcepheg 
Spender), 162/92 Lake Gardens, Calc l 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLE 
DAY The LSJ can show 1 how ike 
money, Personal coaching by corr nce 
LONDON SCHOOIlL Ol JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Str Wil RO 8250 
EPICURE 


FOOD AND DRINK FOR CONNOISSEURS 


Finest Teas in miniature chests d 
Assam and Ceylon Blend Tib. 45 l 63/. 
Pure Assam lib. 52/61 14}. 
Pure Keemun 7ib. 56/- 1 19]. 
Special Ceylon 60 l 84) 
Lapsang Souchong (Smoh Nb. 65/- 1 Qf. 
Choice Darjeeling Tib. 65/- 1 Hf. 
Vintage Wines and Spirits. Contin and 
Exotic Food 
Finest Canned Goods Price I idly 
forwarded 
PARAMOUNT TEA LTD 
5 Philpot Lane, London, E¢ 
SHOPPING BY POSI 

BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. ¢ HARI ES 
FRANK LTD., Saimarket, Glasgow. Phone 
BELL 2106 
NOTEPAPER, Cards, etc., printed our 
wishes. Stamp for samples. S. Vern 72 
Station Rd., Hadfield Hyde, Cheshire 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, imask 
Tablecioths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue fror 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast | 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to n 


from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstan 1, 


2 Corporation Street, Blackburn 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS oa 
and off the beaten track through Britain, § 


postage 6d., from Victor Hilton (SPE) ndiat 
House, Torquay 
HONEYMOONERS spend a fortnicht at 
Crown Hotel, Faringdon, Berkshire, and have 
the last two davs at our expense. Deta ind 
brochure write H. Bayley 
QUIET WEEKEND at the CROWN HOTEL, 
FARINGDON. Enjoy comfort and good food 
in the beautiful Berkshire countryside near 
Oxford. XVth Century Coaching Inn at 8 
moderate 25s. 6d. Bed & Breakfast. Details 
and Brochure H. Bayley 
ACCOMMODATION 
MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person fer the right flat 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share Flat 
Lid., 175 Piccad W.l. HYD 2545 (2% 
hours) 
2 UNF. FLATS. Country House. 40 ns 
Central Lond. 3 gens. and 5 gens. Box No 815! 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


EDINBURGH flat to let July 22-Auy 

and Sept. 2-16 £20. Sleep 6: central. 1 

son, 8 Northumberland Street 

GREEK AND ITALIAN VILLA PARTIES 
for intelligent young people. Prices (from 41 
gns. in Italy and 59 gns. in Greece inc free 
trips by minibus, car, boat or ‘‘Muris r 
free wine, use of snorkels (aqualung or iba) 
and traygl mostly by air. MURISON SMALI 
Trave! Greaniser, 11 Beauchamp Place. S W 


PARK 7055 


esineetin tie ct aeematnaa canned 
ARE YOU BETWEEN 18 AND 35? 
Years not inches, if you wash daily, well we« 
pat least, speak to others and don’t get dr 
nightly you will be like us and very welcome ¢ 
P icin one of our CONTINENTAL HOLIDAY 
We try to keep costs to a minimum but 
very good hotels 
For a lively holiday write for brochure t 
GA s 


ZELLE HOLIDAY 
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